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ring the week 
extent of the fluctuations in prices 
has only been equalled in the great panics of the past. The b 


was so large that only an imperfect record of it could be made, but 


siNCSS 


this shows that about 3,500,000 shares of stocks changed hands, the 
par Value of which is $350,000,000. 
actions were nearly 700,000 shares, of the par value of 870,000,000. 


On one day the reeorded trans- 


Prices fell during the early part of the week, the largest decline 


having been on Friday trom 3 to 29% points”; the fall by ] 


Of this decline there was a recovery on Fri- 


vereent- 
age Was much larger. 
day and Saturday afternoon of | to 18 points; a good part of this, 
however, was lost on Monday and Tuesday, although there was 
comparatively little excitement after Saturday. If speculation had 
been confined to the narrow limits of the last few years it would 
have burst but before have the profes- 
sional and semi-professional speculators sold out only to see the 
outsiders, who have been aptly ealled the “lambs,” prices 
higher by The called the are 
numbered by tens if not hundreds of thousands, and almost every 


long ago, several times 


carry 


their purchases. class ‘lambs ” 


town in the country of ten thousand inhabitants contributes one or 


more representatives to their number. of their latest 
misfortune has been fully narrated in the daily press. The enor- 
mous growth of business reported from all parts of the country 
makes any prolonged depression in the stock market unlikely. 
‘he foreign-specie imports during the week amounted to about 
£4,000,000, which makes the total for the year about $72,000,000, 
all except about $6,000,000 having arrived in the last three and a 
half months. The market for foreign exchange advanced so that 
no new imports can be made. 


The story 


The advance in sterling exchange 
was caused by the rise in the prices of exportable products so as to 
prevent exports, aud therefore diminish the supply of commercial 
bills. Silver in London was steady at 53}¢. to 532d. per ounee; bere 
the bullion value of the 4124-grain silver dollar was 80.2933. 


The panic in the market is ascribed on all hands to a combina- 


Nation. 


defence of the publie against the unscrupulous men who now 
‘manipulate ” railroads is the press, and the press cannot afford 
allow its fidelity to be suspected tor a moment 

The official canvass of the votes cast at the late election in this 


State was completed Friday. The 7/mes—-which has direct 


rom the county clerks of the various counties, except f 


reports 


whose 


UT 


returns are taken from the local publication of the official count 


Cornell’s plurality is 42,7282, but 


vives the following results: 


is 34.768 behind the combined vote of Robinson and Kelly, al 


actual minority under all candidates 50,423. Kelly's vote re: 


77,000. The following are the pluralities of the rest of the success 
ful candidates on the State ticket: Hoskins, Iss; Wadsworth, 
5,027: Carr, 2,029; Wendell, 2,683; Ward, 4,426; Sevinour, 14,051 
Hoskins’s plurality is the smallest by which the head of a ticket 

as Virtually he was in this instance—-was ever elected in this State 


we believe. 


address to the 


The Scratchers’ Committee have issued an 


the result of thelr 


giving an account of what they believe to be 


labors. They say that without the help of the 75,000 Welly votes 


Cornell would have been defeated by above 30,000 votes ; that le 
ran behind his ticket 3,220 in New York City, 2,837 in Brooklyn, 
and * correspondingly in nearly every part of the Siate” it Mr 
Secretary Sherman estimates those who seratched Mr. Cornell at 
| 30,G00, but that this is likely to be an overestimate, as probably 1V 


tion of speculators owning what is called ** the Wabash System” of | 


railroads, in company with Mr. Jay Gould, who had sold the coal 
stocks “short” heavily and had to depress the market on pai 


of great loss. 


nu 
Their modus operandi is said to have been the 
propagation of a story that Mr. Vanderbilt had sold to the ‘* Wa- 
bash System” an enormous amount of New York Central stock, 
and then, when alarm about the Erie stock had thus been created, 
throwing a large “block” of the latter on the market. The 
necessary preliminary feeling of uneasiness, however, was created 
by the rumor of the sale by Mr. Vanderbilt, but whether it had 
any, and if any what, foundation, we are unable to say. The story 
was produced in a very positive form in the New York Trihun 
the very day of the panic. It the ] 
ledged that it was untrue. The New York 7imes charges it with 
complicity in the raid. We do not; we know of nothing on which 
such a charge can be based ; but we do say, and in no unfriendly 
spirit, that having been instrumental in Lelping an operation by 
Which thousands of innocent people have been stripped of their 
money, and which on the surface is in no respect morally dis- 
tinguishable from the worst tricks of a gambling-house, the 77ri- 
bune, like any other great newspaper, owes the publie an explana- 
tion of its 


has since mnie acknow 


course. If it has been imposed upon by the jobbers, it 
ought to give them up to publie indignatic ind rid itself. at 
cost, of all appearance of an understanding with the: The on 


Republicans voted for Robinson; th is probable that 


at °° 3 


Republicans rejected Mr. Cornell, some such votes being offset or 
obscured by Tammany and Canal votes.” Mr. Soule, they say, w: 
(in spite of his *‘ vindication ” by the Organ on the eve of the elec 
tion) buried under a “9,000 minority.” The Committee throw the 


responsibility of ** endangering the pivotal State” on Mr. Conkling, 
and congratulate the Independent Republicans on the s 


* Fair notice has been given to the Mach 


lwnificance 
of the result. ne that the 


tv.” It appears plain, they add, 


the Independe 


party must rule it, and not it the par 
that the balance of power in 1880 will lie with nt vo 
ters, and * the ‘strong man’ needed to carry New York is a candi 
will attract and not repel 

intelligence, and memory.” The New York Times points out, how- 


sfactorily the 


who ot Republieans of conscience, 


date 


itl why vote of 


ever, that they do not explain s 


Republican candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, whom the Indepen- 


dents profess to have supported, added to that for his opponent, 


was less than the total! vote cast for Governor. It also draws atten- 
tion to the faet, which the Organ ought to discuss and explain, that 
ever since 1875 the Republican strength has been steadily declining 
It had nearly 49 per cent. of the vote cast in 1875, and only 46° per 
cent. this year. What is the use of very old men as managers, if 
they cannot do better than this?) The Seratchers raised by sub- 
scription from Republicans $5,215 95, a fact of some moment when 


is considered that Gorham, the late Secretary of the Senate Com- 
wit tee, testified before a committee of Congress, last August, that 
of the 106,000 he raised for the whole Republican canvass two 
years ago $90,000 came from unfortunate office-holders by means 
of ** assessments,” and only $16,000 from the general public. 


Chere is a most painful doubt spreading among the Stalwarts as 
The Evening Post 
some very strong documentary evidence showing 
hostile to the South. But Stalwartism isa term 
ty to the South. 
to eivil-serviece reform, and a willingness to 
Phe 


toward 


to whether General Grant isa Stalwart after all. 


has put together 
| 


that he is not really 
whieh covers more than hostili It also includes in- 
dilierence or ht 

vs “have a good time 


stalwarts 
th 


ith the offer 


" , tne Champion ay Lith hoaction 








~ ry 
=3. pe ) | hi e 
hev know that none is pos ible What thy require Ls 
1 hall oeeasionally shake his fist in that direction and give 
0 to Southern Democrats, and no countenance to * molly 
CO No ) ping office-holders out of elec- 
tio ) Ss opo ) it Gra might t them 
‘ l 10 t South i i "? \ 
rv bis ever, in sp of the report 
{ ! ed ni European tra Belknap was 
| l i ! 1 il ( 1 Ue nd \ » A }) byt) 
Boss Shepherd is said, on excellent authority, to have ha da spe- 
cial invitation to go on and meet him there. We have no doubt 


tnat they will all turn up gradually, if fortune favors them, and be 
again the happy cirele they once were, and enter on their political 


duties with their old war-ery: “Glory to God! regards to Bab- 


Mr. Sherman’s admission in New Jersey that at State elections 
people may cheat as much as they please for all the Federal Gov- 
ernment cares, is not the only sign of modification in Stalwart ideas 
We drew attention last year, at the time of 
their promnigation, to the extraordinary doctrines of the Illinois 


about State rights. 


and Iowa Republican platforms, without attracting any notice from 
Stalwart papers, so unobjectionable did these doctrines then seem. 
Our reference to them now, however, has called forth several de- 
nials or disclaimers and explanations. The Stalwart papers say 
the resolutions must have been “ garbled,” or construed too * tech- 
nically,” or separated too much from the “ context” (¢.e., another 
resolution in which the State is mentioned as a participant in the 
Government). They will not admit that the Republicans of two pro- 
minent States can have really entertained such strange ideas. The 
ideas, however, were by no means strange, even a year ago. They 
sprang naturally from the feeling, of which the true Stalwart has 
never entirely rid himself, that the South is conquered territory, 
and the Union therefore not restored. It was this which Jed Mr. 
Boutwell to report three years ago in favor of the reduction of the 
Southern States to military districts governed by martial law. It is 
found still lingering in such phrases as the President’s “ leniency ” 
towards the South, and the South’s ** ingratitude ” towards the Pre- 
sident, both terms borrowed from the nomenclature of military 
monarchies. There is, we need hardly say, no such word known in 
American polity as the “leniency” of an executive officer to any- 
body but a convicted criminal. Towards all other persons and cor- 
porations he does his duty by executing the law. Noris there such 
a term in American polity as ‘‘ gratitude” towards an executive 
officer. The law preseribes his duty, and he is sworn to obey it. If 
he excites “‘ gratitude,” it must be by some unlawful course. By 
his use of these two terms one can always detect what is passing in 
the mind of a Stalwart. 


The Comptroller of the Currency tells in his report a toler- 
ably well-known tale as regards the refunding of the publie debt 
and the resumption of specie payments. But he produces some 
novel and interesting facts with regard to the currency. He 
estimates the total amount in existence on November I at $1,165,- 
000,000, or #380,000,000 more than at any time between the suspen- 
sion and resumption of specie payments. But he does not believe 
that much addition has been made to the amount in circulation by 
resumption—not more than $120,000,000, and of this he thinks a 
large amount is, and has long been, hoarded, and that the amount 
of coin and paper now in circulation is not greatly in excess of the 
average of the last five years, there being, it must be remembered, 
£158,000 of gold and 850,000,000 of silver in the Treasury, and 
230,000,000 of coin in the bank-vaults. He emphatically recom- 
mends the withdrawal and destruction of the redeemed greenbacks, 
on the ground that the Treasury cannot keep them afloat, and as 
long as they lie in its vaults they furnish a constant temptation to 
extravagant appropriations by Congress. 


Nation. 


i ing it useless to do so, as he was “not a navi 
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Phe annual report of the Secretary of War places the present 
strength of the Army at 2.187 officers, 24,262 men, and 388 officers 
retired. Of this force a portion, however, is employed in detached 


or special servive, and the Seeretary joins “ most heartily ” with 
he General of the Army in recommending that the etfective force 
of the line of the Army be raised to 25,000 men exelusive of these 
dd hments. ‘ Most if not all the disasters attending Indian hos- 
litles are the result of ] idequi ey of foree on our part,” he Says. 
Other recommendations of General Sherman, already published, are 
approved. The estimates for the year ending June 30, 1881, are 
$40,320,428 93. An inerease in the clerical force of the civil estab- 


lishment is urgently requested, and, among others, an appropriation 
of $50,000 is asked for the purpose of preparing maps of the unex- 
plored areas of the country which is likely to be traversed by the 
troops and hostile Indians—a work eminently worth the small sum 
mentioned, we should say. 


Mr. F. C. Morehead, President of the Mississippi Valley Cotton 
Pianters’ Association, delivered a formight ago an address to that 
hody which will be given, and deserves, a very wide circulation. 
The main object of it was to show that the planters do not stand in 
need of greater capital, but have it in their power to become inde- 
pendent by making cotton not the only erop, as at present, but 
a “surplus money crop.” For example, Mr. Morehead says that 
raising the provender for their own teams would save the planters 
$32,000,000, or nearly double the amount of their net profit on the 
cotton, Which is $1%,000,000. In other words, so small and ineonsi- 
derable an addition to their labor as this implies would swell the re- 
turn on their invested capital from 4 percent. to nearly 13. But he 
contends, with perfect justice, that wheat and corn ean be raised in 
the cotton States as well as the feed for their stock, in quantities more 


than sufficient to meet their own needs, and the same is true of 


horses, mules, sheep, and hogs. A still further economy would re 
sult from manufacturing on the spot, and from improved machinery 
for gathering the crop. On this point Mr. Morehead was able to 
inake two very important announcements—one, of a cotton-picking 
machine almost perfected “which, with one or two mules and a 


| Ian, Will pick ten acres a day,” and another of the so-called “ Cle- 


ment attachment,” which is actually engaged in spinning yarns 
direct from the seed-cotton, thus doing away with gins, gin- 
houses, and presses, and permitting bales of yarn to be shipped in 
place of cotton. The advantage of these improvements will be 
shared by the laborers, who, being lifted out of debt, will develop 
new wants to be supplied. Mr. Morehead urges on the Association 
the systematic promotion of immigration and opposition to repu- 


diation, and there can be no doubt that in the vigorous pursuit of 


the objects which the planters have in view, the South has the best 


| guaranty of moral and material restoration yet held out to it by 


any single instrumentality. 

The trial of Mud-Scow Superintendent Isaac O. Hunt by the 
Police Commissioners last week furnished an interesting illustration 
of municipal government under a reform administration. The 
accusation preferred against Mr. Hunt by Commissioner MacLean 


' Was that of incompetency. His duties are to superintend the mud- 


scows and send them out to sea. On examination by Mr. MacLean 
he testified, according to the World’s account, that his position was 
one of great difficulty and embarrassment; that when he took office 
he found no record of what had been done by his predecessor: that 
he could not get any information whether the secows were loaded or 
not; that he could not understand who were his superiors or bis 
subordinates. On being asked what the tug Burke was doing last 
week, be said that she was doing nothing because the captain was 
drunk ; that he had made no formal charge against him because 
he had repeatedly applied to Mr. MacLean for instructions as to his 
duties, and had never received a satisfactory answer. He stated 
that he had not been to the dumping-ground for a long time, think- 
gator.” He says that 
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does not complain of persons who interfere with him, because 
‘there is no telling who is boss. Things are awfully mixed.” This 
no doubt the reason why, as he further testified, he had not 
uught it necessary to find out whether the work certified by him 


: having been performed had actually been done. In one branch 


his duties he seems to have been most efficient, however. On 
ing asked as to his occupation on November 4 he said: * I work- 
ed and voted that day for Cornell. I worked hard for him. I did 


the same for Cooper a year ago. and see what we have got for it 

mw!” According to another witness’s testimony, Mr. Hunt’s only 
bsence from duty was for two days when he was “at some conven- 
tion.” The aceused superintendent also charged Mr. MacLean with 
* conspiring against him before he ever saw him,” and putting ob 
structions purposely in his way; he also casually remarked to Mr. 
MacLean that he had “held positions which vou [MacLean] could 
not fill to save your soul.” On a vote being taken the Republican 
Commissioners voted unanimously that the charges were not sus- 
tained, and Mr. Hunt will, therefore, still continue in charge of his 
department. 





The Irish rent troubles have at last reached the “ seditious ” 
stage, and three orators have been arrested and committed for trial 
for language inciting people to violence and illegality. This stage 
n Irish agitation is always one of prodigious excitement, as it gives 
the leaders the martyr’s aureole, and the trials will probably be the 
finest entertainment which Sligo, a dull western town, has seen for 
many aday. There is, of course, but little chance that the jurv 
will agree ; but the mere proceedings usually shake a man’s nerves 
ind those of his family, and interrupt his business so much that 
the prediction of the London press, that the talk of the other agita- 
tors will now become comparatively tame, is probably well founded. 
There is no doubt about the sufferings of the farmers. Their crops 
are greatly deficient, and the calamity is aggravated by a failure in 
the supply of peat through the same cause--the wetness of the sea- 
son. Lord Beaconsfield’s remedy for this last affliction is said tobe a 
supply of coal at cost price. 


The great conflict in London between Mr. Labouchere, of Truth, 
and Mr. Levy Lawson, of the Telegraph, has taken an unfortunate 
turn for the former. Labouchere is before the police court on a 
criminal charge of libel, and has indulged in a prolonged cross-ex- 
amination of his opponent with the view of showing that he was 
justified in calling him “a disgrace to journalism.” The magistrate 
after awhile said he had had enough of this, but agreed to adjourn 
to enable Labouchere to apply for amandamus to the Queen’s Bench 
to compel him to hear more. This the Queen’s Bench has refused, and 
Labouchere will probably now be committed and have to justify him- 
self before a jury. The discussion of the question, What constitutes 
‘a disgrace to journalism ” ? will be interesting if not fruitful. There 
are nearly as many kinds of “journalism” as there are journalists. 
In fact, nearly every journalist makes his own “ journalism,” and 
it would therefore be difficult to prove that any given journalist 
was a disgrace to anything but human nature. There are, how- 
ever, great numbers of journalists who everybody feels are a 
disgrace to something or other, without knowing exactly what. 
The times are bad in England for ‘society papers.” Rosenberg’s 
successor in Town Talk has been brought up for libel and compelled 
to make a most humiliating apology. He hinted in his paper that 


penitentiary, but confessed in court that what suggested the insinu- 
ation was his having passed six months in that institution himself. 





The war between Chili and Peru has made considerable progress 
since the loss of the Huascar. The Chilians have landed a force 
at Pisagua, captured the place, and then marched against the com- 


The Nation. 


- some discredit on the policy of clemency. 


bined Peruvian and Bolivian forces who were concentrated near | 


Iquique, and there, according to despatches received in Paris, to- 
tally defeated them. This will probably end the war, which has 


secured the adhesion of Paul de Cassagnac. 


considering that it is waged between small states of the same fait] 
and language and lineage, who are still sorely behindhand in most of 
the essentials of material and moral well-being, is one of the most 
pitiable spectacles of recent times. 

as Peru giving their jewels to buy 
on civilization. 


The women of such communities 
ironelads is a sort of grim satire 
The cause of the quarrel lies in the exploitation of 
mines of nitrate of soda and borax in the desert of Atacama, which 
lies between Chili. Bolivia, and Peru, and belongs in part 
in part tonone. A Chilian company worked some of the mine 
Bolivian territory, under a contract with the Government 


to eaea and 


as to its 
rights and dues, and constructed a railroad to Autofagasta tor t] 
transport of its produce to the sea. Anew government established 
by revolution in Bolivia first broke the contract and imposed trest 
taxes on the company, and then seized its mines and railroad 
and refused all redress. The Chilians then interfered with armed 
force for the protection of their and 
alliance for resistance with Bolivia—with the 
The bottom fact, as thev sav in Brooklyn, of the 
probably the envy and disgust excited in turbulent and ill- 
governed communities by the sight of Chilian suceess in developit 
resources which they themselves had equally easy access to, but 


citizens, Peru formed an 
result we all see. 
Whole aff 


two 


could not turn to account. 


Mr. Delane, for many years editor of the London 7imos during 
the period of its greatest intluence, has just died after a long illness, 
superinduced by overwork, at the early age of sixty-one. He was the 
first of its editors to become a prominent and well-known tigu 

London society. Not many vears before his accession Sir Robert Peel, 
in writing to thank Edward Sterling, the then editor, er 
ful support, confessed that the editor of the 7imes was an unknown 
person to him. Mr. Delane preserved the best traditions of the * Thun- 
derer” period while giving up the editorial mystery or obscurity, and 
the Times probably never thundered so vigorously and efficiently as 
during the Crimean War. With Mr. Delane, however, the tierce e li- 
torial independence of the paper passed away, and it now reflects n 
distinetly than ever the cautious and somewhat tepid views of the 
chief proprietor, who is a great landowner and Conservative. The 
present Ministry gets a feeble support from it, and it attacks nobody 
with any vigor. Its propriety of utterance is very great, and ts prob- 
ably only approached in this country by the Boston Advertiser, to 
which the 7imes bears a striking resemblance editorially. In news- 
gathering, in which it was once pre-eminent, it is now beaten by 
more than one of its contemporaries, but its foreign correspondence, 
taken as a whole, is probably unequalled for solidity and trustworthi- 
ness, and it is, of course, still the favorite vehicle for distinguished 
persons who wish to communicate with the public. Mr. Delane’s one 
great mistake was his position with regard to the civil war in 


for his 


Ty ¥\\ 


this 
country, Which was at one time ascribed to the West Indian connec- 
tions of his family, but was more probably the result of enormous 
deception at the hand of its American correspondent after Dr 
Russell’s departure, 

There is little Continental news of interest beyond continued 
reports of an approaching reconstraction of the French Cabinet, M. 
Waddington being about to retire. His position has never been a 
strong one. He is not a good speaker, and weighs on the Ministry in 
some degree in their Cu/turkampf by the fact that heis almost an Eng- 


| lishman, having been born of English parents and educated in Eng- 
a brother journalist named Townsend had passed six months in the | 


land. There are statements and counter-statements as to the Minis- 
terial policy with regard to the Ferry bill, the prevailing opinion 
being, however, that they will eventually abandon the seventh 
section. They have no other real difficulty before themr except the 
conduct of the returned Communists, whose defiant attitude brings 
It probably has killed 
the prospect of a general amnesty. Prince Napoleon takes on him- 
self more and more of the air of a pretender, and has apparently 
But there is no real 


| revival of the Bonapartist cause, and Madame de Rémusat’s book 
been marked on both sides by pluck and skill on sea and land ; but, 


is a severe blow to the Napoleonic legend. 
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Pith. OC TY OF REPUBLICAN ORATORS TO THE SOUTH. 
| {is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Blaine and Mr. Sherman 
have found it impossible to go down to Louisiana and take part 

in the State canvass j 
State Republicans. Secretary Sherman has declared that the pro- 
er conduct of elections at the South was a more important matter 
an labor or money or credit, aud Mr. Blaine has now for several 
cars made it the chief subject of his attention and his speeches. 
fn taet, it would not be 


venue Republican politician at the North would just now 


unfair to suppose that almost any promi- 
grasp 
vat any excuse for going down to the South to stump on the 
It is almost certain that he would not be killed 
w maltreated, and if he were not he would be enabled to apply his 


Republican. side. 


vaisam to the very wound itself. Instead of talking about the 
vickedness of the Southern Democrats to people at the North who 
ive fifteen hundred miles away from them, and never see one in 
the course of their lives, he would be able to get at the very s.nners 


and deseribe and characterize the Southern enormities 


More than this, he would be 


he ITiS¢ Ives, 
to the verv men who commit them. 
idle to deseribe at Northern meetings through the winter things 
which he himself saw or had personal cognizance of, and thus be 
South that spice of 
Which does so much now to prevent their 


ible to give his charges against the speciti- 


tation, the absence of 
being effective. 

[t is the more to be regretted because an effort is being made in 
the State good government, sueh as we have not 
seen since the war. The Republican party there is now headed by 
nen with whom no Northern politician need be ashamed to asso- 
rate. Its candidates are unimpeachable and its principles sound. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, can be assailed down there at 
‘Hts moment with a force and effectiveness to which they have not laid 
From the close of the war until now 
the charge has been brought against them that they murdered and 
intimidated the colored voters; but to this they have until recently 
been able to make answer that, being in a minority, this was the 
muly way in which they could rid themselves of corrupt govern- 
have the government in their own hands, and 
tave had it for over two years, and although there are undoubtedly 
ewer crimes of violence than there used to be, the corruption, even 


Louisiana to give 


themselves open since the war. 


nent. They now 


half what is told of it be true, is as bad as it ever was. The State 
rredit, which rose to 92 after the Nichols government came into power, | 


has, partly by gross jobbing with State securities and partly by 
threats of repudiation on the part of the Qominant party, fallen to 
$2 as regards the consols, and to 48 as regards the premium bonds. 
Che correspondent of the New York Times, who has been throwing 
i goed deal of valuable light on the situation, though not writing in 
a very judicial tone, shows that the machinery of elections, as cre- 
ited by the parity now in power, is in no respect an improvement 
ym the The differ- 

e between them seems to lie mainly in the fact that, while the 


id machinery devised by the earpet-baggers. 


‘pet-baggers doctored the returns in New Orleans, by means of a 
ventral board, the Democrats doctor them on the spot in each 
ll Owing to the 


yurish by means of loeal officers ca 1 


d police juries. 


vfeetion of this machinery, the correspondent says, intim-dation 
He admits that, “as a rule, the Democrats 


n abandoned. 


hut ot attempted to break up Republican meetings or maltreat 
vives is that “Judge Beattie and 


mie roes,’ and the reason he 


jority of those associated with him on the Republican ticket 


sre net men to be trifled with,” in addition to which the emigration 


vement has frightened the planters, who are dependent on the 
ygroes tor labor, into protecting them. 
Che situation is, in faet, more favorable than any which has ex- 


steq stn 


e the war for injecting into Louisiana a strong expression 


Northern opinion as to the way in which power is exercised by 


fs present possessors. For bringing home election frauds to those 
vi petrate them, there is no place like the spot on which they 
werpetrated. Speeches delivered in Maine and New York about 


i 
| Louisiana cannot be delivered with half the foree or point 


s they have been earnestly urged to do by the 
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or knowledge of the facts of speeches on the same subject delivered 
in Louisiana. The condition of the State credit is something 
about which there can be no dispute. It was used powerfully 
by the Democrats against the carpet-baggers, both in South Caro. 
lina and Louisiana. The market price of bonds is a kind of proof 
which no Congressional Committee is needed to supply, and the place 
t» use it is where the bonds are held, and where the people who 
hold them have been ruined by them, as has been largely the case 
in Louisiana. That there would be any personal danger for a 
Northern speaker in Louisiana no one pretends. That he would be 
quietly listened to, and, if a man of prominence, eagerly listened to, 
there is no sort of doabt. That he would, if an able speaker, pro- 
duce some impression, we must believe, unless we conceive that the 
Southern whites are irredeemable barbarians incapable of being 
persuaded, and so far below even the most savage races of the 
world as to be insensible to oratory. 

Moreover, the educating influence on Northern politicians just 
now of Southern audiences on the Southern ques- 
tion would be invaluable. Everybody knows what a_ tempta- 
tion to violence, exaggeration, and distortion lies in the habit 
of denouncing people who are absent and far away, and who are 
sure not to reply to you. There isin a Northern meeting absolute- 
ly no restraint of any kind on an orator talking about the South 
No matter how extravagant his charges or how wild his distortions, 
they are sure to meet with toleration if not with applause. No one 
corrects or gainsays them; no one is offended by them. Before a 
Southern audience he would, in spite of himself, when discoursing on 
Southern questions be more careful and moderate and accurate, and 
absorb, as it were, some appreciation of the special diffieulties with 
which Southern whites are contending. The time has, in fact, dis- 
tinctly come when it is the solemn duty of those Northern politi- 


addressing 


| clans who are impressed, as most prominent Republicans seem to 


be, with the moral responsibility of the North for the condition of 
the South, and especially for the safety and welfare of the negroes, to 
go down to the South and reason face to face with those who in 
their opinion now stand in the way of a more perfect Union. Far-ofi 
and ill-informed denunciation has done all that it can do for good. It 
has now reached the point at which it simply breeds impotent section- 
al hate. There never before has been such a spectacle witnessed in 
political history as a body of statesmen making a specialty of the fee!- 
ings and interests of a region which they never visit, and knoy 

nothing about except what they learn from partisan newspapers. It 
the old anti-slavery spirit animated the Republican leaders to-day, 
Messrs. Conkling, Sherman, Blaine, and half a dozen others would by 

spending most of their time at the South, going to the bottom of th 

question which they consider by far the most important of the day and 
which is the principal subject of their thoughts. Louisiana, too, has, 
as we have said, peculiar claims on their attention. The whites 
have split, and a highly respectable body of them have joined the 
Republican party, and are working, not simply to furnish votes for 
the next Republican candidate, but to furnish their own State with 
good government. Surely these men have, after all that has been said 
and done, the strongest claim on the support and encouragement 
of Republican leaders, not through distant “ words of cheer,” but 
through their appearance on the same platforms and before the same 
audiences, so as to bring home to the Southern people that they are 
in real moral and intellectual connection with the rest of the Union. 


THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 
MHE Beaconsfield Ministry no sooner get out of one trouble than 
| they are plunged in another. The Zulu war was hardly ove: 
when Irish discontent entered on a new phase and a very much more 
serious one than the Home-Rule agitation, and one which is more 
difficult to deal with. The combination not to pay rent without 
heavy reductions, which showed itself a couple of months ago, has 
passed, or is very rapidly passing, into a combination not to pay 
in fact, to claim the proprietorship of tbe land 
This is, as we pointed out not long ago, a natura! 


any rent at all 
for the tenantry. 
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outcome of the present condition of the land question in England. 
The grievances of the tenants and the misfortunes they are suffering 
from the failure of crops are of much the same character in the one 
country asin the other, but the remedy proposed is, as might be 
expected, much more radical in Ireland than in England. In Eng- 
land nothing more serious is called for than a ehange in the law 
regulating the transfer and settlement of land, which will give the 
jife-tenant more complete control over the estate, or, rather, prevent 
the formation of any life-tenancies or any property in it short of the 
fee. However, the notion that there is anything wrong with the 
land-tenure, that it is not, in fact, the best ever devised, is a new 
notion, and one which has never obtained recognition by practical 
politicians until the present year, and probably would not have ob- 
tained it now but for the overwhelming blows inflicted on the exist- 
ing régime by American competition. In Ireland, however, the 
existing landlords may be said as a general rule, except in Ulster, 
where solid Scotch and English colonies were planted, never to have 
ebtained from the tenantry a recognition of the moral validity of 
their titles. If any one wants to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the reason why, he bas only to read that most careful and in- 
structive work, Prendergast’s ‘ History of the Cromwellian Settle- 
ment in Ireland,’ which describes one of the most remarkable epi- 
sodes in the history of the British Empire. Prescription would 
probably have long ago covered up the original defects in these 
titles if the new-comers had been of the same creed and race as 
their tenants, and if a century of ferocious religious persecution had 
not kept the breach between them open almost down to our own 
time, and if—what is, perhaps, more important than all—the native 
Irish had got beyond the tribal notions of property in land when the 
English system was imposed upon them. The old Celtic chief whom 
the Cromwellian Stalwarts dispossessed did not own the land in 
He never thought of driving people off from it. He might kill 
a tenant whom he disliked, but he never thought of ejecting him. 
The Engiish tenure and the social structure based upon it might 
have succeeded if the native chiefs had survived the conquest and 
gradually adopted it, as they did in so many cases in the Scotch 
Highlands; but the last persons in the world to recommend it were 
the Cromwellian Stalwarts, who got their estates for doing the 
Lord’s work among the Irish heathen. 
settled on these estates afterwards were of Celtic blood by any means; 
but the Irish view of land-tenure gradually permeated them all, and 
even -penetrated into the Scotch plantations in Ulster, so that it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that the Irish people of both 
races have never really accepted the English legal view of real 
property, and never submitted to it except as a matter of physical 
necessity, and never ceased to protest against it after one fashion 
or another—more frequently by murder and outrage than any other. 
It is not surprising, then, that when the English themselves show 
signs of losing faith in it the flames of Irish hostility to it should 
shoot up with greater force than ever. 

Nevertheless, we doubt if the agitation of which Parnell has 
made himself the head is likely to have any immediate result be- 
yond produeing a considerable reduction of rents and greatly 
lowering the value of the fee of Irish estates. Land has already 
fallen heavily in England, and there are a good many reasons why 
the fall should be still greater in Ireland than the mere diminution 
in the value of the yield would call for. The Tory Government is 
pledged on every side not to yield on a question of this kind. They 
may make what concessions they please as regards the suffrage and 
education, and they may afford considerable relief by public works, 
but they can hardly venture to attack landed property, or to coun- 
tenance peasant proprietorship, evea if they had the legislative 
ability to deal with any such scheme. They will probably meet 
the crisis, as they have begun to meet it, by troops and prosecu- 
tions for sedition; and all experience of Irish agitation supports 
them in believing that a steady application of force will put an end 
to the anti-landlord movement in its more violent form. To this 
all Trish agitation except the tithe agitation has hitherto sue- 
cumbed rather ingloriously, and there is no reason for supposing 


fee. 


Not that all the tenants who | 
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that organized resistance to rent-paying 
the rule. 


will form 


an exception to 


This brings us into the presence of one of the most curious 
phenomena of modern politics, which appears to have long had a 
fascination for Mr. Froude, and which 
teristic extravagance and inadequacy 
can Review 


assertion of 


he discusses with charac 
in the last North Ameri 
the prodigious growth and pertivacious political sel! 
the Irish race. Mr. Froude's 


treatment of  Llrish 


| questions furnishes, in spite of Mr. Freeman's charges in other di 


rections, the most serious blot on his eharacter. The apologist ot 


' “Flogging Fitzgerald” would not deserve ordinary literary civility 


if his coming over here to refute O'Donovan Rossa before American 


| audiences did not show a fatal want of perception, both as to the 


| limits of his own role and the true proportion of the 





subieets Ww hieh 


interest him. That Mr. Froude enormously exaggerates the in 
fluence of the Irish as propagandists of Roman Catholicism there 
is no question, but it is pone the less true that religion has been a 
powerful, in fact the most powerful, ageney, not only 


alive the flame of patriotism at home, but in kee 


in Keeping 
ping the Lrish 


separate in interest and feeling from the people among whom 
they settle in England and Ameriea. There is but little in Lrish 
history to touch the imagination apart from religion. The story 


of intestine dissensions, diversified by foreign conquests, ending 
in crushing subjugation by an enemy who despised as well as 
hated them, would have nothing very enlivening about it if it were 
not for the fidelity with which the Irish elung to the Chureh through 
all their misfortunes. It is this which gives the * six hundred vears 
of wrong” its touch of poetry and glory, and gives the Irish peasant 
in England and the United States something to be proud of in the 
midst of a civilization to which he knows he has contributed nothing, 
and in the midst of a population whieh dislikes him both peremp 
torily and forcause. It is probably, too, the ageney whieh makes it 
difficult for men of any other race or faith to sympathiz 
his passionate patriotism. 
The Irish emigrants now held the balance of 

many of the English boroughs as to make a serious impression 


»deeply with 
power in so 


on the opinions of English members of both parties on Irish ques- 
tions. The dalliance of both Liberal and Tory representatives of 
English constituencies with Home-Rulers, or any 


a other Irish sect 
which happens to be uppermost, has 


become avery common phe 
nomenon in English polities, though one which twenty years ago 
was unknown. The influence of the Lrish vote in this country ts 
something with which everybody is familiar, though few thought it 
as formidable as the recent result of the Kelly bolt in this State has 
shown it to be. The passion of the Irish, too, for the government 
of municipalities, and their success in getting hold of them, is one 
of the most notorious facts of American politics. Not long ago we 
heard of a small town in Canada, with a population, mostly Freneh, 
of five thousand, and among them only twelve Irishmen: but these 
twelve had secured and divided among themselves 
oftices. 


’ } 


all the local 
Curiously enough, too, they seem remarkably impervious 
to the opinion of their neighbors of other races and creeds. They 
owh, ou 


their 


have a press and a code of morals and manners of 


| which the criticisms of Protestants and persons of Teutonic origin 


| make little or no impression, and, in spite of their reputation for 


| rently found it impossible to be too absurd to suit them. 


| humor, they manifest that want of the sense of the ridiculous in poli 


ties which has worked so much evil in France, and which makes the 
They voted almost 
solidly for Butler in Massachusetts, and in his canvass he appa- 


Phey 


trade of the demagogue very easy among them. 


| have been in every age of their history a fighting people, and have 


produced more than their share of the 
but they listened with emotion to 
meetings that his 


great soldiers of the world, 
his telling them at one of his 
failure as a general, in so far as he failed, was due 
to his unwillingness to order an advance because it would probably 
lead to the death of some of his staff. 

What makes the Irish influence in Anglo-Saxon politics to-day 


so serious a problem is, however, chiefly the difficulty, if not im- 


possibility, of divining its precise aims or extracting from its utter- 











political ideal. Nobody can guess from 
of the Irish 


agitators on either side of the water the 


kind of Ireland they would make if Ireland were independent, or 
be nature of the influence which is dominant in Irish councils. 
(ne result of this is that English legislation, no matter how well 
meant, has thus far missed its mark, and failed to allay Irish 
discontent. The nearest approach to a solution would seem to 


be the radical one suggested by the London Daily News, apropos ot 
the present difficulties 
ocal government, county and provincial. The 
inent is at present completely oligarchical, being that of grand juries 
the great landed proprietors. 
If there were local as- 


county govern- 


made up by the sheriff from among 
Phere is no provincial government at ail. 
-emblies charged with considerable powers they would, at all events, 
be almost sure to bring out in some palpable form the Irish political 
and social ideal, and this would be a great gain both for Irishmen 
nd for the people who have to carry on government in 
At present one is puzzled to know whether 


themselves a 
conjunction with them. 
they would like a restoration of the ancient kings, attended by corps 
of harpers; or the rule of a council of Catholic bishops, or of the 
Pope himself; or that of a single pious Boss, advised by bis confessor; 
or of a parliament of great orators, rich enough t» pay handsome 
assessments to the ‘* workers”; or whether they wouid like a society 
composed of tenants with fixed tenure, under popular landlords, or 
one of peasant proprietors solely. The precise position of the ave- 
rage Trish Catholic layman about Church establishments and popu- 
lar education is veiled in like obseurity. For this reason, if for no 
other, the meeting of the convention of three hundred proposed 
by Mr. Parnell might do a great deal of good by bringing out some 
expression of dominant opinion on the questions which make the 
Irish race all over the world so restless. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 


I 
Paris, November 10, 1879. 
| HAVE shown, from the * Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat,”’ how Napo- 
leon, in his relations with women, placed himself above all the com- 
mon rules of propriety; the laws of society did not exist for him. He 
probably had but one sincere passion in his life—his passion for Josephine 
—and he loved her chiefly as the unconscious instrument of his first ambi- 
tions. There is an episode in the ‘ Memoirs’ which has long been familiar 
to me, but which hitherto has never been told in any book: it is the history 
of the relations of Napoleon with the mother of Count Walewski, who 
became the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Napoleon IIT. I hesitate to 
translate this episode, and must refer your readers to pages 121 and 122 
of the volume. Madame de Rémusat tells the whole story; she forgets 
only to say that the young Polish woman who is the heroine of it had been 
chosen by her compatriots as a sort of ambassador. She was charged to 
reconcile Napoleon to the idea of a resurrection of Poland. She ac- 
cepted this mission as a sort of sacrifice. She was very brutally received 
and treated, but she made in the end a lasting impression on Napoleon, 
who continued to see her till 1815. 

In his relations with men Napoleon was more interesting to study. He 
was, in one sense, a great moralist, in so far that he constantly studied 
human character. He took no high view of it, and constantly looked for 
the hidden causes of the actions of men, and tried to find these causes in 
His pulse was remarkably slow, and though he 
‘* My anger,” he once 


the most selfish instincts. 
often affected violent anger he never really felt it. 
said to Madame de Rémusat, ‘‘ never rises higher than this "—showing 
the line of his neck, and meaning that the brain, the intellectual force, 
constantly remained undisturbed. The contact of Napoleon and of Tal- 
leyrand, whose brain also was always undisturbed, was a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. Talleyrand-had the indestructible character of what we call a 
‘* grand seigneur.” His silence was disdainful; his politeness had a tinge 


of patronage. His whole nature was factitious ; he had a light and easy 


way of treating the most serious matters as if they were nothing to him. 
He held « singular position in the court of the First Consul : he belonged 
to the ancien régime by his name, his manners, his.deep-seated aristocratic 
instincts; he belonged to the Revolution by his offences against the Church, 
his renunciation of his ecclesiastical character. 
that Talleyrand would be an invaluable instrument in his hand; but Tal- 


Napoleon saw at once 


the speeches or 


the concession of a very large measure of 
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leyrand was too proud to be a mere instrument. When Bonaparte wag 
mn the point of starting for Egypt he made a visit to Talleyrand, who was 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Directory. 


‘*T was in my bed,” said Talleyrand, in a conversation with Madame de 
> 2 . te ¥ . ‘3 ; C 7 : : 
Rémusat; ‘* Bonaparte sat by me, and opened to me the vistas of his young 
imagination. He spoke to me of some money embarrassments. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘open my secretary—you will find in it a hundred thoy. 
sand franes which belong to me. They are now yours; you will give 
them back to me on your return.’ Bonaparte embraced me, and I really 
enjoyed his satisfaction. When he became Consul he paid me back the 
money I had lent him. gut one day he asked me, ‘ What interest could 
you have in lending me thismoney? J have a hundred times tried to fing 
out, and IT have never well understood what your motive could be.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘I had none. I felt very ill; it was possible that I should 
never see you again. But you were young; you made an impression on 
me, and I was drawn to render you this service without the slightest after- 
thought.’ ‘In that case,’ answered Bonaparte, ‘if it was really without 
any prevision, you were acting the part of a dupe.’ ” 

The two men show themselves completely in this conversation; only 
Talleyrand shows himself a shade better than he was, and Bonaparte a 
little worse than he was. During the negotiations which preceded the 
peace of Amiens, in 1802, Bonaparte was expecting the diplomatic courier 
with great impatience, as there had been some difficulties between the 
plenipotentiaries. The courier arrived, and brought to Talleyrand at th. 
l‘oreign Office the long-expected signature. 

** Talleyrand put it in his pocket and went to see the Consul. He ap- 
peared before him with the impassive visage which he kept on all occa- 
sions, ‘ He remained a whole hour explaining to Bonaparte many 
important affairs, and when the work was done, ‘Oh!’ said he, with 3 


smile, ‘I will now give you a great pleasure: the treaty is signed. Ther 
itis!’ Bonaparte was stupefied with this way of announcing it. ‘And 


why did you not tell me this at once?’ ‘Ah!’ answered Talleyrand, 
‘because you wouid not have listened to a word of the rest. When you 
are happy you are not abordable.’ This capacity for silence struck Napo- 
leon, but did not displease him.” 

One day, when Napoleon was already emperor, the conversation be- 
tween them fell on Berthier, who was the chief of staff, and whos 
devotion to Napoleon was passionate and almost canine. ‘In truth,” 
said Napoleon, ‘‘I cannot conceive how between Berthier and myself 
a relation which bears any semblance of friendship could have estab- 
lished itself. I don’t amuse myself with useless sentiment, and Berthie1 
is so mediocre that I don’t know why I should amuse myself with liking 
him ; and still, when nothing draws me away from it, I believe that Iam 
not quite without some leaning for him.” “If you like him,” answered 
Talleyrand, ‘‘do you know why ? It is because he believes in you.” 

There is, as everybody knows, a chapter in Napoleon’s life during which 
his relations with Talleyrand became terribly intimate: I allude to the as- 
sassination of the Duc d’Enghien. This question is treated in extenso, and 
with a view of clearing Talleyrand’s character, in the famous Memoirs of 
that diplomat, which unfortunately cannot yet be published. Let us see 
what Madame de Rémusat has to say about it. She was a persona) friend 
of Talleyrand, and when she wrote her ‘ Memoirs,’ it was at a time when 
Napoleon was fallen and when she herself had taken her place again 
among the Royalists. She tries, therefore, to throw most of the odium 
on Bonaparte himself. ‘‘The enemies of Talleyrand,” says she, ‘* and 
Bonaparte himself have accused him of having counselled the murder of 
the unfortunate prince ; but Bonaparte and Talleyrand’s enemies can 
hardly be believed on this point. The well-known character of M. de 
Talleyrand does not admit of such violence. He told me several times 
that Bonaparte had advised him, as well as the two Consuls, of the arrest 
of the Due d’Enghien, and of his fixed determination ; he added that all 
three had perceived that words would be useless, and that they had all 
three remained silent.” This silence is perhaps significant enough. 

The way to the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien was paved by an articl: 
which appeared on the 2lst of March in the Moniteur: ‘The Prince of 
Condé,” said this short article, ‘‘ has prepared a circular to summon thie 
émiyrés and assemble them on the Rhine. A prince of the house of Bour- 
bon is for this purpose en the frontier.” Talleyrand, who was in the 
Foreign Office, sent to all the members of the diplomatic body copies of 
the secret correspondence of Drake, who was Minister of England to Ba- 
varia. This correspondence, which had been stolen, was full of attacks 
on France and the Consul ; these were the preparations for the great 
event. Napoleon wished to persuade the world that England was con- 
spiring with the émigrés and the Chouans. Pichegru was in France, con- 
cealing himself, and it was rumored that he had secreily seen General 


Moreau. On the 17th of February, 1804, Madame de Rémusat arrived at 


| the Tuileries ; she found the Consul in Josephine’s room ; Josephine had 
been weeping, and Napoleon was playing with the eldest son of Madame 
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Louis Bonaparte (who became afterwards Queen Hortense). ‘* Do you 
know,” said Napoleon to Madame de Rémusat, ** what T have just done?” 


‘No.” “ T have given the order to arrest Moreau 


‘I probably made some motion. ‘Ah! you are surprised ; this will 
make a fine noise, will it not ? They will certainly say that I am jealous 
f Moreau, that it is an act of vengeance, and a thousand things of the 
sort. I jealous of Moreau! He owes me the best part of his giory ; I 
left hima fine army and only kept in Italy raw levies. I was willing to 
live in harmony with him. I feared him not ; I fear nobody, and Moreau 
least of ail. . . . He is weak and proud ; women have directed him, 
parties have pressed him.’ In so speaking Bo maparte had risen, and 


going towards his wife, he took her by the chin, and lifting her head : 
‘Everybody,’ said he, * has not a good wife like myself. You ery, Jose- 
phine ; why ? Are you afraid 7’ 

On the 29th of February Pichegru was found and arrested; but the 
police could not find George Cadoudal, the chief of the conspiracy in 


which Bonaparte tried to implicate Moreau. Many Legitimists were ar- 

rested, and it became by degrees apparent that George’s conspiracy had a 
» 

roy ilist 

strike 


character. It was then, probably, that Bonaparte resolved 


royalists ; he was already 
and it prob: 
vanted a 


-a great blow at the meditating the sup- 


pression of the Republie, hly seemed necessary to him to prove 
th 


hat if the French monarchy they could only have his own. 


[n striking the Bourbons, Bonaparte reassured the Jacobins ; the murder 


if the ‘This calculation,” 
the Due 


at that time 


Duc d’Enghien gave him the regicides. 
Madame 
d’Enghi 
not done under any violent impulse, any blind feeling of 


SHVS 
de Rémusat, ‘‘ entered for much in the condemnation of 


n, and [ continue persuaded that what was done was 


vengeance, but 
was simply the result of a Machiavellian policy which was determined to 
clear the way at any price.” 

On the 18th of March Madame de Rémusat was beginning her week 
Madame Bonaparte. After Mass she 
arriage for the Malmaison, where Madame Bonaparte was to spend the 
***T will tell youa great secret. This morning Bonaparte has told 
‘that he has sent M. de Caulaincourt to the frontier to seize the Due 
d’Enghien ; he will a: brought here.’ ‘ My God! Madame,’ said I, ‘ what 
will they do to him?’ ‘It seems that they will pass judgment on him.’ 
These words gave me the greatest sentiment of fear that I have experi- 
my life.” Madame de Rémusat felt instinctively that the 
Due d’Enghien was lost. Madame Bonaparte herself had no illusion. 

‘I have done all I could to make him promise that the Prince shall not 
die, but I fear that his determination is taken.’ ‘What ! you think he 
will put him to death ?’ ‘I fear so.” The two women both 
attached to the old régime by many ties. Madame de Rémusat was 
related to one of the last ministers of Louis XVI.; some of her relations 
had been in the household of the Condés. It 1s easy to imagine in what 


with set out with her in the same 


week. 





enced in all 


were 


state she arrived at the Malmaison. She found the Consul perfectly 
calm, and playing at chess. He affected some gaiety during the days 


which followed ; 
would 


he played with the little child of Louis Bonaparte ; he 
suddenly to Madame de Rémusat: ‘‘ Why did 
You are very pale.” Madame de Rémusat said she.had forgotten 
her rouge. ‘*Ah,” said he, ‘‘a woman who forgets her rouge!” and, 
bursting with laughter, ‘‘this will never happen to you, Josephine.’ 
Then he added, ‘* There are two things which suit women peculiarly well 
—rouge and tears.” He had no measure in his gaiety; his manners with 
Josephine, when he felt amiable, were garrison-manners. Madame de 
Rémusat was obliged to play chess with him ; he whispered to himself 
the famous *‘Soyons amis, Cinna,” of Corneille, and at other times the 
words of Gusman in ** Alzire”: 


turn you not 


wn 9 
rouge ; 


** Des Dieux que nous servons connais la différence : 
Les tiens t’ont commandé le meurtre et Ia vengeance 
Et le mien, quand ton bras vient de m‘assassiner, 
M’ordonne de te plaindre et de te pardonner.” 
Madame de Rémusat, who watched him with a painful curiosity, was be- 
ginning to hope that it would all end in some great scene of clemency. 
They were still at play when a carriage was heard : 


** The First Consu! threw back the table vigorously, rose, and entering 
in the gallery near the drawing-room remained the rest of the evening 
with Murat, Hulin, and Savary. He never reappeared. I went to my 
room more tranquil. I could not persuade myself that Bonaparte should 
not be moved at the idea of having such a victim in his hands. . . 
The night, the terrible night, passed. In the morning early I went 
down to the drawing-room. I found Savary alone, excessively pale, and, 
I must do him the justice to add, with a troubled countenance. His 
lips trembled as he spoke to me, though he uttered only insignificant 
words. TL asked no question. Thine Bonaparte entered ; she 
looked sadly at me, sat down, and said to Savary : ‘So, it is done ?’ 

‘Yes, Madame,’ said he, ‘he died this morning, and, I am forced to con- 
fess, with a fine courage.’ I was thunderstruck,” 
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If Madame gengeae had at that very moment ordered her e: 


and gone home to Paris. she would hav oO verv different from what 
she was. She aaa not pretend to be a heroine : but, asa femme ad’esprif, 
I wonder how she could ever forgive Bonaparte his ** Sovons amis, Cin- 


na,” and the 


quotation fr * Alzire,” at the very moment when he knew ‘ 
that the work of death was head done 
MATTER FOR ART MUSEUMS 
Ba SANO, October 

pre art is to be stimulated by the formation of exemplary 

tions is perhaps a question to be decided by various schools of the 
day according to their definition of art In the na ilistie sense, which 
has so marked a dominance in many of the European schools, and wh 
furnishes all the technically good work of the time in Germar y, Italy. 
England, Spain, and the Low Countries, with a large proportion of tha 
France, it is doubtful if the art of the centuries prior to this has be 
material advantage, for the reason that the modern painters have, im sta 
ing from a purely naturalistic basis, been necessarily led to 1 
methods and traditions of the early subjective schools, which w . 


in which all the great idealists (¢.e.. the followers of a purely artisti 

pose) were trained. Every great school of pure art has grow [svs 
tematic and long-sustained pursuit of some ideal—has fa ul 
evolution from the most childish forms of expression of that idea y 
successive stages of development—and, as soon as it reached the highes 


attainable expression of its ideal, began to decay with a rapidity out of a 
comparison with that of its deve! The natural 


requires the training of the old m 


pment, istic painter no more 


isters than a modern stump-speak 


Demosthenes and Cicéro, or a modern 


of is 


revivalist preacher needs to stu 


actor requires to know the proper reading chylean verse and the 


of flutes and the chant. The greatest master of naturalistic painting the 
world knows anything of now—Velasquez—is, in his methods and ways of 


seeing, completely sud generts; as are the lesser, vet not little, masters, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, and the still smaller realists of 


the French school, Meissonier, Gérdme, ete., who have got as far from art 


as anybody can go and be within the limits ofits control. Properly speak 
ing, these last are not in the true sense of the term artists, but more or less 
and Denner, V 


which 


artistic naturalists, between whom an Os, ete., there 
difference of purely 


with artistic 


Ison ly 


intellectua’ capacity, must never be confounded 


‘in certain points—they begin 


if which 


The great art schools all agre+ 
ipts to tells methin 


and even childish atte 
ind pro eed i ing 


with earnest, simple 


nature Is merely a vehicle of expression, rradu lly at 





and definiteness in this expression, so that whole 


sistently increasing power > 
schools move together so closely that the determination of the author of a 


particular work is sometimes impossible, and only chance has at times pre- 


whose work would otherwise have passe d for 


an artist 
These schools continually tended to a more 


served the name of 
that of his master. 
exact truth to nature, 


ind more 


but the moment that direct study of superficial na- 


ture was reached the school died. Any pursuit of realistic representation, 
marked the 


while the weakest man who was capable of following the t 


however able, has invariably moribund period of a great 


school; raining 
of the great men, left be we him 


and would, 


work technically so great that he always 


keeps his place in the school, if he were painting to-day, be a 
giant in executive powers 

I never felt the truth of this 
lery of this the place of Jacopo da Ponte, surnamed of Bassano, 
and bri 
‘thers painters or that 
father was a painter; yet there is in this Madonna with 
hy its place in the early Venetian 
masterly in all 


so strongly as in going through the gal- 


nativy 
and seeing collected the best works of himself, his fathe thers. 
Few of my readers 
his 


saints, by 


are aware that Bassano had bri 
gallery a 
the old Francesco, quite wort! 
school, the best work of Jac ‘Opo is so 

that pertains to execution and manner, that | know no modern work 
which approaches it, though in intellectual calibre it eak that one 
wonders what led him into art by the side of men like Tintoretto, rep 
and Titian. There is an ‘** Assembly of Saints” 
erai color. rapid and but which duaatiies be- 
trays such a vulgarity in se&ction of form and want of grace that a 
hasty sketch for a picture by Veronese which hangs near it seems quite 
Raphaelesque in line in comparison. Certainly, if Jacopo came to me to- 
day for advice as to cheice of profession, I should by all means and with 
all my powers urge him not to adopt painting. All there is of him worth 
keeping came from his training, the traditions of his school. Yet from 
his day to this not one of the most devoted students of the work of his 
Tan tet 


while powerful, so 


is so W 


which is superb in gen- 


masterly in execution, 


has ever 


rrtgs 
ster, iitian, 
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pos, as painting; and of living Frenchmen, the only one I know of who 
ompare with him as welder of the brush is Monginot 


Uy f : . : } } 

When we are considering the formation of a museum for the de velop- 
inent of art, the history of Jacopo da Ponte has a peculiarly valuable 
moral as an example of what good training may do with mediocre 


vidualities ; ndeed, 


beauty is Innate and the 


indi- 
and, it is all that training can do, for the sense of 
poetic vision incommunicable—a truism which 
And 
looking at Bassano’s work, I was forcibly reminded of a conversation with 
Delacroix on the I asked 
He replied, *‘ Execution,” and went on 
nscious of his own deficiencies in this respect, he had done 


iy child comprehends, but which older people sometimes forget. 


subject of art education. him what was the 
main deficiency of our modern art. 
to say that, ce 
what he advised all young painters to do—copy, copy, copy; and he pointed 
out to me on the walls bits copied from various masters, of which he had 
done many as training of the hand. He never succeeded in arriving at 
as judged by the Venetian standard, 
but a study of a few of the inferior painters of the great schools, such as 


> 
HASsano, 


thoroughly good execution himself 


said that the modern 
deficiency of art education was in execution, the power of expressing 


shows us exactly what he meant when he 
vigorously, clearly, and solidly (with reference to permanent retention of 
the quality of color and execution) whatever pictorial idea the painter had 
to express 

If the painter wishes simply to give us nature, as do such men as 
Holman Hunt, Brett, Meissonier, ete., 
the n 


the ideal of execution is simply 
ist facile, broadest, and exact rendering of the visible qualities of 
the material they deal with, and all the galleries of the old masters in 
the world will hardly help them, for not one of the old painters painted 
with such an object. If they are able to attain the largeness of treatment 
of their theme of Velesquez, Mieris, or of Teniers, they will find nothing 
more congenial or usefal in old and nature, their best guide, is still 
But for that better and art which does not 
spring, or which, at least, never has sprung, from naturalistic studies— 
that of which Phidias, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, not to speak of 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, and all the line of purely religious painters are the 
exponents —there is something which must precede and interpret nature, 
and which is acquired by tradition and the study of all preceding art. 
Nature forms their alphabet-vocabulary, perhaps, but is their 
master. What we ignorantly call their want of fidelity to nature is 
simply the using of that alphabet and vocabulary to express in the clear- 
est and most direct way what they wanted to tell, but there never was 
any hesitation about taking any liberty with any fact of nature which 
made their work more forcible. To understand them and acquire their 
language we must not only go back to the beginnings of their schools and 
study their growth, but look into the details of their methods, see their 
drawings and sketches, and ascertain as best we can from contemporary 
literature and internal evidence the manner of painting. I have heard 
Millet, the greatest of modern purists and, with few to question his 
supremacy, one of the greatest of modern painters, lecture by the hour in 
the most enthusiastic manner on a portfolio of fac-similes of Raphael’s 
drawings, which to him were the ne plus ulfra of instruction in art. No 
one in this generation knew better the worth of a line or the rendering of 
a form, nor to the actual, than Millet ; no man 
reconciliation of the two. Take his teaching 
and that of Delacroix together, and you could hardly find more compe- 
tent direction as to what should compose the aims of a modern school— 
solid 
school gives us the highest type of in the brush-work of even its lesser men; 


art; 


nearer to them. higher 


never 


the relation of the ideal 


has ever gone so near to the 


copy to learn large, facile, and execution such as the Venetian 


and draw as Raphael and his contemporaries taught their pupils to do. 
But the drawing must precede the painting ; and if we will but study 
deeply enough the methods and relics of the Venetian school, especially 
of Titian and Veronese, we shall find not only that al! the great qualities 
of style are contained in the preparatory drawings and sketches in chalk, 
but that the largeness of the brush and purity of the color were to a very 
large extent dependent on this previous preparation of all the material and 
determination of all the forms with absolute conclusiveness before paint- 
ing was begun—a determination so positive that I cannot remember in any 
picture of Titian a repentir, but the forms are always laid in largely. beld- 
ly, and with the greatest evident deliberatiom, and that first painting is 
never lost through the subsequent work. It would be hopeless, then, to 
attempt to follow Titian’s style in the finished picture without having 
first learned his large way of drawing his figures. It is doubtful if he 
himself could have attained it in any single one of his great pictures with- 


out this thorough preparation. Good painting, as execution or color, is 


impossible to a hesitating and undecided hand. 
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As material for education, therefore, while the work of secondary mas. 
ters of any good school and the drawings of the great masters of it ar 
most valuable, even the best masters of a secondary school are of very 
doubtful value, and an art museum, to be of use in developing a high 
standard of artistic purpose, is not by any means necessarily a complet; 
historical selection or a collection to popular taste ; on the contrary, the 
pictures which captivate most certainly the popular suffrages, and even 
those of the mass of mere amateurs, are certainly those which are worthless 
for the purposes of art education for artists, A picture by Bassano js 
worth more than one by either of the Carracci or by any Dutch painter 
except Rembrandt, and yet neither. Bassano nor Rembrandt can be pro- 
perly understood except by referring to the Bellini and Van Eyck, just as 
no one can properly estimate or study a picture of Titian without having 
studied the preliminary work which was the basis of all the greatest 
qualities of the finished work. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries furnish us with the material of 
the highest value for serious art education, taken, however, as models 
with frequent reference to preceding centuries. A collection of original 
drawings such as that which Mr. Jarves secured last winter in Florence 
is of estimable value to the beginnings of a school, just as the posses. 
sion of a few original pictures by the painters of the great schools are in- 
dispensable to the perception of what execution and style should be. In 
the former we find how the great artist looked at his subject—what t 
him were the salient qualities in it and the dominant points and forms t; 
be marked ; we find how he classified and subordinated facts, and how 
For, in spite of 
what Ruskin or any one else may say, ‘‘ Nature foists on us a great deal of 
rubbish,” and the difference between a Denner and a Michael Angelo be- 


the artistic logic selected the essentials from the chaff. 


gins with the power of selecting the vital and essential facts from those 
which are merely the accidents of geology and epidermatology—the facts 
by which we can classify and arrange our ideas of things, from those by 
which we can merely recognize the things themselves. 1 remember hear- 
ing some one ask Emerson, ‘‘ What is a genius?” ‘*A man who can 
generalize from a single example,” replied the sage. To learn to general- 
ize largely and at first sight is the gift of the great artist, but a gifi 
which, like all other great qualities, requires diligent and deliberate 
development, and the proof and examples of it we find in these drawings 
of the great masters of the great schools, as we see the result of their sys- 
tem of thought and work perhaps more clearly in such pictures as those 
of Bassano and Tiepolo, who mark the decadence of the vital powers of 
the school and still preserve the manner and mien of the great men on 
whom they formed themselves. 

There is no great probability of our ever being able to draw to America 
the best examples of the great Italian masters, and copies of them for the 
purposes of study are of very little—I am disposed to go further and say 
absolutely no—use to students of art ; but genuine drawings can be ob- 
tained and should form the basis of our art study, and then a few pictures 
by even secondary masters, well trained in the great schools of Venice and 
Tuscany, are worth to us a whole ship-load of Dutch, German, Belgian, 
and modern realistic pictures for all the purposes of higher education, in 
which I include the elementary training of whatever hopes to become high 
art. For purely naturalistic painting the lfe-schools of Antwerp and 
Paris are the only ones worth attending, and until we can import them we 
shall never develop even great realistic art or keep our best art students at 
home through their preliminary studies, 7. 2. &, 





Correspondence. 





FOOD SUPPLY OF THE EASTERN UNITED STATES. 
To tHe Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sir: I have read with especial interest the part of your Kansas City 
letter on Western cattle-raising and its relation to English land questions 
published November 13. May not questions of supply for our own grow- 
ing population modify the conclusions to be drawn from the writer's 
facts ? I had occasion last year to look very carefully over the census 
returns in connection with the food supply of the United States, with the 
result here shown. With the exception of New York and Delaware, each 
State east of Indiana had fewer cattle in actual number in 1870 than in 
1860, while every State except Maine had gained in population. New 
York, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin are the only 
States east of the Mississippi in which the actual number of cattle in- 
creased, and of these Wisconsin alone shows an increase in proportion to 
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rease of population. 
Wisconsin. Sheep only in Pennsvlvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. east of the Mississippi. The food animals in the 
tal States east of the Mississippi are in actual decrease. West of the 
Mississippi cattle diminished in number in Missouri, Oregon, California, 
nd even in Texas. Sheep also diminished in Texas. Hogs diminished 

Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Between 1860 and 1870 

inois gained 142,200 cattle, 221,000 hogs, 201,035 sheep ; but the gain in 
op wation was 800,000, or more than the gain in food animals. New 
York gained 80,000 cattle and 800,000 people in the same decade. 

The value of these comparisons was greatly modified by the oceur- 
ence of the war in that decade, and the census of next year will not 
onform to it altogether, but in a general way the country east of the 
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Hogs increased only in Michigan, Illinois, and 


Mississippi will be a large consumer of the surplus raised to the west of | 


that river. The food grains have a similarly suggestive record. A large 
part of the farmers of Illinois buy flour made of wheat raised west of the 
Mississippi, and for use in its towns so small an item as eggs is gathered 
For local markets the Eastern farmer, 
or the English farmer, will find his land important to provide fresh arti- 

es and articles not readily transported.— Yours truly, 
James H. 


to some extent in the same region. 


BLODGETT. 


RocKFORD, ILx , Nov. 15, 1879. 


MARYLAND BULL-DOZING. 

To THE Eprror oF THe Nation : 

Sir: I have just noticed m your issue of the 6th inst. that you say that 
‘according to Republican newspapers” there was ‘*‘ Democratic slaugh- 
ter of negroes” in Maryland at the recent election.- I shall be obliged if 
you will give me space in your columns to say that this does not rest on 
partisan or doubtful authority in the least. Of one of the outrages—that 
at Elk Ridge Landing—I was myself a witness; but lest you should think 
any Republican authority prejudiced I can give you the name of a Demo- 
cratic witness, Colonel Charles Marshall, who was on General Lee’s staff, 


acted as his aide at the capitulation at Appomattox, and is still a strong | 


Democrat. He saw the same affair as myself, and it was principally 
owing to the firm stand he took that the roughs hired by the Democratic 
committee to assault the negroes and carry ont the rest of the programme 
by repeating were driven off. 

You are mistaken, however, in thinking that ‘‘ bull-dozing ” is some- 
thing new in Maryland. Anne Arundel County, which has a fair Re- 
publican majority of 400, is regularly roughed every year to give from 
900 to 1,700 Democratic; and in 1875, when a reform movement had 
brought the Democratic nominee for governor to the brink of certain de- 
feat, Baltimore City was roughed from one end to the other, and to that 
were added registration frauds, bal!ot-box stuffing, repeating, and an illegal 
count to roll up a majority of 15,000 that should overcome the counties. 
In the Ninth Ward even, through an excessive zeal, a majority was re- 
turned by the judges of election larger than the entire number of voters 
living in the ward. So far from this year being exceptional, Maryland 
yearly adds a long chapter to the list of Democratic opposition to a free 
ballot.—Yours truly, EpwWaArbD J. SHRINER. 

62 WaLL STREET, NEW YORK, Nov, 18, 1879. 


THE ARMY AS IT IS. 
To tHe Eprror or THe NATION: 





” 


Sir: In your issue of October 9 you remind your correspondent ** R. 
that the American and English armies are filled exclusively by volunteers, 
and, therefore, by men who may be said to have failed or to have de- 
spaired of success in civil life. Now, sir, it is not a fact that the United 
States Army is filled by men who could not make a living in civil life. 
There is no doubt that such men do come into the Army, but they do not 
remain long, for they very soon either desert the service or are discharged 
for worthlessness. I have been nine yearsin the Army myself, and I speak 
whereof I know when I say that no man who has not energy enough to 
make a living in civil life can serve in this Army and be discharged 
honorably. 

Your correspondent ‘‘R.,” whom I sincerely thank for his good in- 
tentions toward the enlisted men of the Army, makes a great mistake 
when he thinks that the Army would not compare favorably with any cor- 
poration or institution in the country in the line of promotion. The fact 
is that it would compare more than favorably, and if *‘ R.” does not be- 


As regerds the social difference between officers and men, it exists in 
a purely military sense—that is, no officer will attempt any superiority 
over a good and intelligent man other than that required by military eti- 
quette, and I presume the same thing obtains in the Seventh New York 
which is supposed to contain the best material. 

Ido not wish it to be inferred that I mean by the foreg 
that there is no room for improvement, fer I well know that there is 
Of course it is plain to everybody that an act of Congress was nul 
the recent appointment of civilians, but IT pass that by and come to that 
which I am better qualified to speak upon. The mode of selecting non 
commissioned officers is the worst and rottenest that could be 
and this in the face of the fact that the discipline of a company deyends 
almost entirely on the character and efficiency of its non-commissioned 
officers. 
by competition, and not by the order of seniority or favoritism, as 


oing to say 


} 


ified by 


devised 


To remedy this evil the vacancies in a company should be filled 
the ¥ 
now are ; then the meritorious private would not have tosuffer the humi- 
far 
The non-commissioned officers at pre 


tiation of having a man appointed over him who is less competent and 
more ignorant than he is himself. 
sent in the Army should be compelled to qualify for their warrants, and 
those who failed should be compelled to step down and out 

Yours truly, PATRICK SHERIDAN, 


Sergeant Co, ** 1," Twentieth U.S. Infantry 
Fort Brown, Texas, Novy. 5, 1879 
WESTERN FLUNKEYISM TO GRANT, 
To tHE Eprror oF THe Narton : 
Sir: It may appear captious and il-natured to utter a word of crit} 


cism against a movement in Louisville to give General Grant a grand re 
ception which is just now exciting our population and provoking no little 
rivalry among these who seek the foremost places on the committees, and 
are pushing to approach as near as possible the divinity that doth hedge 
the person of the distinguished guest. But it must be admitted thet these 
demonstrations have their dark side, the darkest shade of which is no! 
merely the disgusting exhibitions of toadyism and snobbishness whiet 
attend them: they are certainly calculated to stimulate the efforts of his 
friends and to feed his own ambition for a third term, though such a re 
sult would establish a dangerous precedent and destroy what has hitherte 
been considered a wise provision of the unwritten law, Let the promoters 
of these receptions declare as often and as loudly as they please that they 
} 


t ao 


are non-partisan and have nothing to 
aims; they must of necessity have a tendency to promote them. 
on the eve of 


with General Grant’s political 
General 
Grant is as much a candidate for re-election now as he was 
his second term, and it is impossible, under present conditions, to sepa- 
rate entirely Grant the soldier from Grant the candidate. His personai 
partisans know this, and chuckle over the simplicity of Democrats whe 
There is reason to believe 


arranged for his travels and, as far as they could, 


are contributing to the ‘* boom ™ of their hero, 
that his *‘ managers” 
the honors paid him abroad, timed his return, and calculated on the ad- 
vantages of the receptions to be tendered him in this country. They 
could net, however, have expected their opponents to fal] into their tray 
more blindly and stupidly, for it has surpassed the predictions of thost 
who expect from the Democrats nothing but blunders. 

Criticism upor 
His 


tory will fix his position among the successful captains; and, so far as his 


But there is yet a stronger objection to these displays 
General Grant’s military capacity need not be attempted just now 


conduct during the war is concerned, there seems nothing in it which 
should excite the prejudice or hostility even of an ex-Confederate soldier, 
There is nothing in his military career which would prevent a brave and 
conquered enemy from shaking him cordially by the hand and sincerely 
joining in a demonstration to his honor. But, unfortunately, his record 
was not closed at Appomattox. For eight years he was at the head of the 
most corrupt administration this country has ever known. He shielded 
peculation and many other forms of fraud in his official! and household 
intimates after the most damaging proof of their guilt had been adduced, 
and in spite of the loudest public clamor for their removal. He upheld 
a brood of corrupt adventurers in the South, overturned legaily.constt- 
tuted State with soldiers, and sheltered the culprits 
from the consequences of their robberies and usurpations. Pub- 
lie meetings of protest were held in many cities, and several rousing 
vatherings were called in Louisville, denouncing his conduct as in viola 
tion of his oath and subversive of the Constitution of his country. He 


governme nts 


lieve me let him look at the ‘ Army Register’ for this vear, and he can has done nothing since to atone for these wrongs, but to the end of his 
l 


see for himself. 


ast term he persisted in rendering his administration disgraceful to his 











‘Lhe 


\ | is to the better elements of his own party. Yet the same 
vho violently denounced his conduct then are now conspicuous and 

i n their efforts to do him honor 
It may well be asked if it is wise to deify such a man. Do not these 
b receptions, at which over-dressed women smirk and men fawn and 
ike fulsor iddresses, tend to destroy the value of a pure and patriotic 
publie life, and remove the odinm which should attach to the debasement 


f our public service ¥ The mayor of Chicago said that Grant would rank 


n history with Washington. The mayor of Louisville will, if possible, 
say something still more foolish Indeed, most of the reception-speeches 
sound like a modern oriental ** poem ” addressed to some sublime majesty 
whose countenance is brighter than the sun and whose perfection Is supe- 
rior to that of deity. Western flunkeyism is fast rivalling that of the 


East, and at vw ho may wish to see an exhibition of its most disgusting 
s} ld be with us when our thane of Cawdor comes. cs. & 
I Vill . 2, 18% 


NORTHERN PROVINCIAL 


CONCEIT 


fo tue Eprror or Tur Natro2 
S I} discussion of purely political questions we are altogether 
wecustomed to hearing the South accused of all sorts of political and 
normities, and sp yken of asa sort of conquered province or de- 
per y which it is the duty of the Nation—meaning the North- 
idmonish, correct, and generally keep in order. You have frequently 
ommented on and rebuked this tendency in Republican speakers and 
vriters, and [do not now seek to occupy your space to add my protest to 
irs, but to ask attention to another manifestation of thissame tendency 
vhi ’ ites that the view you oppose is held by others than mere poli- 
tical 
fhas t 1] dea that the North is the Nation taken possession of the 
inds of y outside the yanks of the professional political agitators ? 
[ think there are numerous evidences that it has, but have seen none 
more comprete than is offered by a letter from Kansas City which appear- 
ed in No, 750 of the Nation. The object of the writer is simply to show 
the probable effects of Southwestern cattle-herding on the land question 
in England, and there is not a thing in his letter going to show that the 


ileged preponderance of Southern influence in Kansas City in any way 
affects the increase of cattle on which the predictions of the article are 
based ; yet, under cover of describing the town mentioned, the writer 
manages to give a marked exhibition of the idea I am commenting on. 
As a matter of fact, Kansas City is distinctively a Western rather than a 
Southern place, and its growth, which did not fairly begin till after the 
war, has been almost fiercely rapid, and marked by that eager absorption 
of ali concerned in efforts for individual gain which leaves, as is the case 
also in mining towns, little time or care for public comfort or outward 
appearances Added to these general causes, operative to like effects in 
many another Western town, are the natural disadvantages of the city’s 
site, which would make its proper grading a work from which a rich and 
leisurely community might shrink. 

But it happens that Kansas City is just inside the line of one of the 
former slave States, and in this fact alone your correspondent sees the 


sufficient explanation of whatever does not please him. 


To the wonder- 
ful business energy and individual enterprise in the place he pays willing 
tribute, and adds, ‘‘all this is Northern”: but seeing that the place has 
il-graded, pig-infested, dirty streets, untidy street-cars, few public build- 
ings, and no public squares, he declares *‘ all this is due to the presence 
which he confesses constitutes a small 


Could the warping effects of a one- 


f the old Southern element.” 


minority of the present population. 


dea prejudice be more thoroughly illustrated ! 
But the feeling that the North, and even New England, alone, is 


\ i, crops out in articles entirely free from any political allusion. 
\ writer in the Contributor’s Club of the June A/flantic amusingly de- 
fends the much scoffed-at spring poet, declaring that his abused verses 


are b he natural outburst of joy at the ending of the bleak New-Eng- 
and winter. *‘*Do you ste such poetry in Southern papers ? Who cares 


juebirds in Florida ?” he asks; and adds, *‘ It is the maddened 
sho have buffeted five months with the fierce blasts and snows of 
sland, who have found the heavens brass and the earth iron, and 
ssed from the scorched fury of the national stove into the deadly 
id glare of the national climate, like human shuttlecocks, who 

the whistle of the first bird, or the breath of the 
Here we find that it is New England that even fixes 


into poetry’ 
south wind.” 
onsciousness with which the 


ational climate and the utter un 
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ideas let out but shows how completely it holds possession of the writer's 
mind. 

Those of us who live in the border States see this provincial conce 
manifested by both Northern and Southern people, but usually it is only 
the more ignorant Southerners who still affect a contempt for ** Yankees,” 
while it is the educated and cultivated Northerners, having ready access 
to journals like yours and such magazines as the Af/antic, who uncon- 
sciously exhibit a narrowness akin to that which led the plantation boast 
allies in the ante-bellum days really to believe, t 
‘ Yankees,” 


and his ** poor white” 
their bloody cost, that one Southerner could ‘‘lick” five 
Surely a people whose range of vision is so great that they sing they’y 
‘seen the glory of the coming of the Lord” ought to know there is 
considerable America outside New England, while that breadth of cultur 
which is denied to us of the border States as much as to the people furth: 
South should render the minds so happy as to have enjoyed it incap 
ble of becoming imbued—even through much contact with *‘ magnetic 
orators—with the idea that the opposing poles of right and wrong can b 
discovered by the aid of a mariner’s compass. 

W. T. CROASDALE. 
Winuimncton, De... November 18, 1879 


SUFFRAGE AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
To tue Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir : When I read what Mr. Parkman had to say in the No'?h Am 
can Review on Woman Suffrage I was tempted to ask for space in 
Nation for a woman's comments. The recent editorial of the Nat/or 
creased that wish, and the two letters in the last issue make it hard 
keep silence longer. 

My experience coincides with the opinion of the Nation that ther 
less interest and fewer believers in Woman Suffrage than formerly 
Kight years ago I was one of six or more vehement supporters of t! 
We now believe in higher education, and especially the help tha 


doctrine. 
higher education ought to give toa reform, ‘thorough, radical, and com- 
plete,” in the rearing of children and in fulfilling the proper functions o! 
social life. We appreciate the rough and thankless work done by th: 
older Woman Suffragists which has made these things possible to us. We 
realize, too, the seeming ingratitude of having to say that, by their in- 
tense radicalism and fervid enthusiasm, the very means of their success i: 

overcoming the objections to higher education and to * wider and more 
varied fields of usefulness,” they have made it impossible for us to 1) 

further guided by them. 

Mrs. Thompson speaks of the women students in Michigan Univer- 
sity as recent disciples to Woman Suffrage. They are unfortunate selec- 
tions if it is intended to give thoughtful men and women confidence in th 
movement. Right here I would say, so entirely do I believe in co-educa 
tion as tried at Ann Arbor, that I have helped to influence six girls to 
seek their education there rather than at any woman’s college in the Easi 
I think, however, it is true that the young women in the University are 
as yet in all mutters of social science raw. In history, also, an essential 
study for any woman, but indispensable for the prospective Woman 
Suffragist, they have conspicuously failed, many of them avoiding 
that course as far as possible. Their ultra opinions are the natura! 
consequence of minds well trained in language and mathematics, 
but in all else crude from limited knowledge, reflection, and experi- 
ence, suddenly at large as pioneers in a new and immense field. 
They are at the mercy of a self-confidence holding itself able to dis- 
pose of important questions at once and for ever. In spite of this, 
I think it as probable that they may deveiop into the ideal woman as 
their more lovable but less thoroughly trained sisters. So far as I am 
aware, the professors, while generally in favor of co-education, regret the 
radical tendencies of some of the women students ; but they are hopeful 
that as these students grow more used to higher education, they will be as 
earnest and as competent as they now are, but less self-assertive. In fact, 
I know that the conservative element is gaining ground in the literary 
department of the University. 

For ten years I have studied as intelligently as I could women in 
home and social life. The result has led me to the same conclusion as 
‘A. L. E.”—that there is little calm, steady, earnest belief in the necessity 
for improvement. The woman who cautiously ventures a discussion on 
specific questions has to face the charge of “‘ youth” or *‘ eccentricity,” 
and the question is quickly disposed of by some witticism upon ‘* theory 
versus practice.” I have had intimate personal knowledge of perhaps 
fifty young women of more than average ability and earnestness who ha 
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planned in certain definite ways to improve their lives‘somewhat upon 
most of those which they had known. 
that she has the breadth of mind and the steadfastness of character to do 
this as a life-work. The tendencies given by Mr. Parkman as rendering 
women unfit to enter into political hfe are, I think, precisely the causes for 


Nov. 27, 1879] 


Only one of these has yet shown 


these failures of women grown and women ungrown to make continued and 
intelligent progress in home and social life. It is not pleasant, but I am 
compelled to accept the analysis of our mental and moral tendencies as 
given by Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Lecky; to accept Mr. Stubbs’s 
‘feminine quality cf irresolute pertinacity,” and Mr. Parkman’s expres- 
sions in the same vein; but Lam not yet willing to believe these characteris- 
tic It is vexatious and discouraging to ob- 
serve how many men clearly foretell the influence of women in politics, but 


sare fixed and unchangeable. 


are blind to the possibility that these very tendencies, though more hid- 
len, may be preventing most of us from doing any but random, incomplete 
work in a sphere in which the consequences for good are practically lim- 
it I « that wifehood and motherhood are in themselves 
noble than the mere fact of being a minister or a school-teacher. 


ess, annot see 


ey are high or low in the degree that we perform the duties intelli- 

utly, unselfishly, and successfully. I felt that it was no tribute to my 
womanhood when told by an intelligent man that » woman’s place was 
o rock the cradle.” 
Want of reasoning 
irresolute pertinacity,” 


ipability, impetuosity in forming judgments, 
all these and more of our characteristics are as 
as pernicious in our position as wives, in our training of 
The step in pro- 


unlovely and 


children, in our social life, as they would be in polities. 





gress that now seems practicable is to give our daughters the mental 
discipline and the breadth of outlook which young men get in a good 
college, that first they may somewhat realize the importance of their po- 
sition in the development of the race, and that their training may be 


more adapted than was that given to us to overcome the difficulties 


E. L. S. 


. 


which they will meet, however modest their attempt. 
Novy. 15 
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To THE Eprror or THe Nation: 


Sir: May Wright Thompson writes, in a letter to the Nation of No- 
vember 13th on the Woman’s: Suffrage question, that she ‘is informed 
that Ann Arbor most of the lady students are believers in suffrage.” 
She has been wrongly informed. Since reading her letter [ have learned 
what fifty-three lady students think on this question, and the following 
is the result : 


+ 


ren 


Two will give no opinion whatever, five are undecided; 
fourteen are in favor of Woman’s Suffrage, and thirty-two are more or 
less decidedly opposed. The figures speak for themselves. 
sent the literary department only. 


They repre- 
But the lady students of the law and 
medical colleges, whatever their convictions, are greatly in the minority 
Therefore I think the above figures indicate the temper of 
the University. —Respectfully yours, 


in numbers, 


Eviza DARLING. 


Mrcaigan University, ANN ARBOR, Nov. 21, 1879 


‘““A LITTLE BALM.” 
rHe Eprror or THe Nation: 


1 
srr: While Boston, in the person of ‘+J.,” threatens to repudiate your 
paper as intolerably hostile to Stalwartism, and Mississippi, through its 
Natchez ‘* Subscriber,” declares it to be almost intolerably Stalwart, it 
my be a crumb of comfort to you to learn that, at a great distance from 
both Boston and Natchez, there is an individual holding a more friendly 
view of the same publication. That man is the writer of the American 
section of the article ‘“‘ Zeitungen und Zeitschriften” in the just com- 
pleted twelfth edition of Brockhaus’s ‘ Conversations-Lexikon.’ Speaking 
of the * Na/ion (seit 1865),” ete.—excuse my copying the original, which 
may be less offensive to some orthodox American sensibilities, both in 
Boston and Natchez, than a translation might be—he characterizes it as 
“nicht nur das beste amerikanische, sondern eins der besten kritischen 
und polit. Wochenblitter der Neuzeit, und bis jetzt von keinem andern 
Lande erreicht.” Of course that writer is outvoted by the opinions of 
the two Americans, who ought to know better, and who so wonderfully 
agree in condemning your journal ; yet minorities have their rights, and 
convicted editors deserve the charitable application of a little balm to the 
wounds inflicted by impartial judgments. A. B 


New York, Noy, 21, 1879. 


[Such praise from so high an authority is of course very flatter- 
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explana- 
or ** fall 
We 


ing, but it would be more weleome if accompanied by 


tion of that mysterious phenomenon, our * somersault ” 
from grace, 
venture to say, with all modesty, that this deserves the 
tion of the best German minds.—Ep. NATION. | 


” referred to by our correspondents last week. 


investig 


ene, OSGOOD & CO. announce ‘The Army of Virginia.’ by 
Gen. George H. Gordon, of which our readers have had a foretaste 
| in the discussion of the Fitz John Porter case in these columns.—-G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons have nearly ready the * Life of Gladstone,” by George Bar 
nett Smith Robert Clarke & C 
Stanley Matthews’s address at the unveiling of Ward's equestrian statur 
General Thomas in Washington last week. We hav: fr 
them a supplement for 1879 to their * Bibliotheea Americana’ (Nos, 6,888 
9,171 inclusive). 





have published in pamphlet form Mi 
i" 


also received n 


The Topographic, Hypsometric, and Meteorologie Ri 

port of the Princeton Scientific Expedition has just made its appearan 

It is a beautifully printed pamphlet of upwards of eighty pages, and U! 
e 


illustrations of natural scenery (by the Artotype process) ar 


superior to 


any we recall in similar publications Very interesting, too, are the 
autographic views of scenery (generally after photographs) in the impor 
tant ** Report of Progress for 1877-78" of the Geological Survey of 


Canada (Montreal: Dawson Bros A series of maps accompanies the full 


volume.—The Fine Art Publishing Company of this city have just issued 
in quarto form ‘The Doré Bible Gallery,’ which consists of reproduct $ 
of one hundred of Doré’s well-known Scriptural illustrations, each of 


page of let 


them accompanied by an explanatory and highly eulogist! 


press. ——Mr. J. W. Bouton sends us the first volume of Le Musee A 
fique et Tnttfratre, which is LAr? for the corresponding | i min 
the etchings, the wide margins, and the fine paper, and whatever o! 
text the editors chose not to select ; and plus a lighter and miscellaneous 
text also at the editor’s discretion, and which completes the distin 
between //Art and Le Musée. This experiment of cheapening paren 
| journal (the price is but $2.50 in paper) is a bold one, and the eff 
course, on most of the illustrations is more or less disastrous, unartis 
sense ; but on the whole we believe in the wisdom and the popular advat 
tage of it.——The American Antiquarian is entering upon the line of « 


_ , 
‘ ect 


Tl 


corresp 


| duct which we had hoped to find pursued from the tirst number 


quarterly issue, vol. ii. No. 1, 


is richly freighted with reviews, ” 


It 


tome of the work done in the field of archeology during the past 


dence, proceedings, and bibliographical material. forms a useful e} 


rt 
aaak 


months. 
| ducted in this special line, and which leaves the issuing of so-called origi 
nal articles rather to the care of the learned societies, cannot fail to gaina 
large subscribing publi untry and in Europe. Mr. Bande- 
Anales del Museo Nacional de México,” abounding 


The performance is marked by much ability, and an organ cot 


both in this ec 


lier’s review of the ** 
| as it does with valuable material combined with critical investigation, 
will no doubt attract the attention of those readers by whom the solution 
of the historical problem regarding ancient Mexico is considered of highe: 
interest than that in which her modern progeny appear to be involved, 
——Paris 8 and 9 of the new edition of Stieler’s Hand-Atlas (B. Wester 
mann & Co.) embrace maps of the German Empire, Plate 4; Inner Russia, 
Greece and the Archipelago: Spanish Peninsula, Plate 4; Scotland ; and 
the lands adjoining the Baltic. The most stmking side-map is a fine one o 
Berlin and vicinity. The two naval harbors, Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, are 


¢ 


i 


also given on an enlarged scale ——The October number of the Paris Poly- 
biblion contains the beginning of a bibliographical notice of the Luxem- 
bourg idiom and literature by Eugéne Beauvois. From the same number 
we learn that the first volume of the Deschamps-Brunet ‘Supplement to the 
Bookseller's Manual’ has appeared, and that the whole work will shortly 
be completed ; also that a brief inventory of the MSS. of the hbraries of 


France whose catalogues have not been printed, has begun to be issued 
by M. Ulysse Robert (Paris : Picard & Champion), 

—Mr. Moses King, of Harvard, who has a proved aptitude for that 
kind of work, has prepared a ‘ Hand-book of Cincinnati,’ of 88 pp. 16mo, 
which describes the most important features of the city, and will be found 
very useful. The author rightly gives a special paragraph to ‘* Sunday ” 
in Cincinnati, in respect to the observance of which day Cincinnati is 
somewhat European—?.e., Continental. ‘‘Smoke” ought to have another 
paragraph, for Cincinnati is as famous for its smoke as its Sundays. Wal- 
nut Hills should 1 with the other suburbs, 


uu 


be spec ially escribed 
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deservedly praised for their attractions. 
nder First Congregational Society. 


The Unitarian Society is lost 
But the work is undoubtedly aceu- 
ate, although the striking apparatus connected with the chimes of the 
cathedral does not strike four strokes for each quarter, but one for the 
first, two for the second, etc. The reader is, perhaps, likely to be misled 
by the description of the noted painting in the dining-room of the St. 
Nicholas, 


1811,” 


This picture is inscribed, ‘* Pauline Bonaparte, by Devonge, 
The author says it represents Madame Bonaparte, life-size, almost 
nude, seated on a sofa, and is said to have belonged to Joseph Bonaparte, 
and was sold upon his return to France, etc. Pauline Bonaparte, the 
favorite sister of Napoleon, celebrated for her beauty, is Princess rather 
than Madame, by which title the Baltimore Bonaparte is usually desig- 
nated, and she should be called Princess here unless it is intended to 
hint 


some connection of Madame Bonaparte with the figure represented, 
for which, however, we suppose there is no authority. 


—The American Art Review will be published by Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat, of Boston, its editor being Mr. S. R. Koehler. Mr. William C. 
Prime, of New York, and Mr. Charles C. Perkins, of Boston, are named 
as assistant editors, and a long list is added of possible contributors. 
The first number comes to hand bearing the date of the present month, 
containing 48 pages of the size of our own, but printed with larger type 
and a wider margin, and three full-page etchings, besides woodcuts and 
‘process ” pictures in the text. The numbers will appear monthly, at 
the price of a dollar each. The three etchings promised for each number 
ought to be worth the money. Certainly there is no reason why they 
should not be as good as the illustrations of the Portfolio, which journal, 
although it deserves very great credit and has earned the gratitude of all 
of us for its energy in pushing the art of etching into popularity among 
English-speaking people, is not always equal to its own requirements in 
the matter of pictorial illustration. The present number of the Review 
contains an original etching by Mr. Robert Swain Gifford, “‘ The Path to 
the Shore,” a bit of New England coast scenery ; an etching by Mr. Jas. 
D). Smillie after that very fine picture by Mr. Charles Jacque, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Belmont, of which we spoke when it was shown with the 
Decorative Art Society’s Exhibition ; and, thirdly, an etched head by Mr. 
Rajon, from Murillo’s own portrait of himself. Whatever is to be said 
about each of these must be deferred until another occasion, when other 
modern work can be compared with them. Zach is interesting, and de- 
serves regard and repays study. 


—The other illustrations are not so good. They are, to be sure, illus- 
trations of the text, and answer that purpose, even as outline diagrams 
‘illustrate ” a geometry book ; but in so far as they ask admiration or 
respect as works of art, their claim on the reader is slight. The greater 
number are produced by some patent process, and of these we can best 
receive the purely outline memoranda of works of sculpture in Mr. 
Davidson’s article. The ornamental head-pieces and initial letters are 
the least satisfactory part of the decoration, the worst of all being the 
“Council of the Gods, from Preller’s Illustrations of the ‘ Odyssey,’” a 
senseless and impertinent design if there ever was one. For the text, it 
would seem that we are promised a great mass of information upon many 
subjects connected with art. The diligent reader of the Review will find 
himself greatly advanced in knowledge. The body-articles, present and 
set down for the future, are upon subjects much needing elucidation ; 
and, at the end of each number, the Chronicles, native and foreign, and 
the Bibliography will give to the public the monthly posting-up that it 
requires, 
critical spirit, and such rare excellences as those, we shall see. The first 
number is not to be taken as final demonstration in the case of any perio- 
dical, 

—It is a little disappointing to find the December Lippincot?’s less 
weil written than it is edited, but nevertheless the number is easily the 
best for some months. Two descriptive papers, excellent of their class, 
Among the 
by George Catlin, and the sixth chapter of Dr. Oswald’s 

Summerland Sketches,” which latter we have always found readable ; 
both are illustrated. ‘* The Backwoods of Carolina,” by Louise Coffin 
Jones, ‘* Foreign Education for Young Republicans,” and ‘* The Impres- 
sionist School of Painting,” by L. Lejeune, promise rather more than they 
fulfil. A paper on ‘* Poisoning and How to Treat it,” by Dr. C. W. 
Dulles, is worth reading and even cutting out for consultation in emergen- 
ces. The most valuable article of the number, perhaps. is a description 
of the system of treatment for the insane pursued at Gheel, in Belgium, 
which is the centre of a system of villages to each of which is assigned a 


though of the class now grown somewhat hackneyed, are, * 
Biscayans,” 


! 
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certain class of disease, and where the lunatics live as unrestrainedly as 
sane people live elsewhere. The English ‘‘Coffee-palaces,” as they are 
called, established by the Duke of Westminster, Mr. Gladstone, and others, 
to take the place of ** Gin-palaces,” are described entertainingly by Wirt 
Sikes. There are two stories : ‘‘ Rose,” which is a tale of English life of 
no particular merit or interest ; and the conclusion of ** Aimée,” by G. 
H. Pierce, which treats a rather difficult problem for the story-teller very 
easily and gracefully. ** Monsieur le Charmant” is a historical sketch of 
the Marquis Létoriéres and d’Olbreuse, by M. Mather, which is brief, en- 
tertaining, and well told. 


—Mr. Stedman concludes in the December Ser/bner’s his two papers 
on Bayard Taylor, his poetry and literary career—a critical task in which 
he has reconciled frankness with delicacy, and friendship with a perspec- 
tive which the judgment of later times will not find greatly in need of 
adjustment. In ‘‘ Nature and the Poets” Mr. John Burroughs both 
agreeably and usefuily calls attention to the defective epithets and false 
attributions in natural history of which even some of our truest and most 
observant American poets have been guilty. On the other hand, the 
general correctness and aptness of Emerson, Lowell, and Whittier, in 
especial, are given their meed of praise. Mr. Burroughs’s examp-es are 
mainly ornithological; but the times of budding of flowers, their colors 


| and those of autumn leafage, the sounds of the farm, the various appear- 


ances of the sky, also come within the range of this good-humored writer. 
At the close he briefly turns Principal Shairp’s position as to the poetic in- 
terpretation of Nature. Perhaps the most amusing article in this number 
is Professor Boyesen’s account of two visits to Victor Hugo, whose por- 


| trait, by the way, as here cut in wood by Cole, fairly rivals, if it does not 


| coffee culture of Brazil. 


surpass, the etching from the same original from a recent number of 
L’Art. A massed collection of poems by American women—a score of 
them—scarcely furnishes one permanent contribution to our anthology. 
A woman tells in a rather inadequate sort of way of the aims and organ- 
ization of the Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Smith describes the 
An elaborate and beautifully-illustrated paper, 
by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, on the new capitol at Albany, condenses 
skilfully the long story of mismanagement and attempt to retrieve a 
commonplace design which makes this building so instructive to boards 
of public works as well as to the profession, who receive rather caustic 
treatment from Mr. Schuyler. His views on the completed Assembly 
room and Court of Appeals room, the corridors and staircase, the mural 
paintings of the late W. M. Hunt, seem to us intelligent and generally 
discriminating ; but the capitol is so far from completion that one hesi- 
tates to agree altogether or disagree with some of his eulogy. Of Mr. 
James’s ‘* Confidence ” we are to see the end in one more instalment, so 
that it behooves us to say less about it than heretofore. Mr. Cable’s 
“ Grandissimes ” proceeds gaily, and in the ever-increasing number of its 


| dramatis persone affords a striking contrast to the slender company who 


’ 


figure in ‘* Confidence.” 

—The suitableness of Ireland for grazing, and the consequent likeli- 
hood of its becoming a great stock-raising country, have of late often been 
dwelt upon, but in the Contemporary, Review for November the reasons 
for a change of this kind are given with unusual force and clearness by 
Mr. E. S. Robertson, who describes himself as an Imshman who has re- 
turned to the country after an absence of twenty years. His opinion is 
‘that the soil and climate of Ireland render the country utterly unfit 


| to maintain a considerable body of peasant proprietors,” and that 


As to freshness of thought and real insight into art, and the | 


‘‘ natural conditions mark it out asa pastoral and cattle-breeding coun- 
try—the destined home of /atifundia, It is not merely that cattle re- 


quire large spaces of pasture, but the trade in cattle requires capital. An 


attempt to breed or deal in cattle by a class of peasant proprietors acting 
singly could only endinruin. . . Another product for which Tre- 
land is eminently fitted is timber. This also obviously requires spaces of 
land and intervals of idle capital utterly incompatible with any system of 
small holdings.” Nevertheless the writer thinks a certain quantity of 
peasant freeholds should be allowed and, if need be, created by the inter- 
ference of the Government, and for the reason that ‘‘ the peasant farmer 
will never cease to believe ownership a panacea for all his ills until he 
shall have tried it and failed. . . . If all the holdings of fifteen acres 
and under (there are two hundred and eighty-five thousand of them) were 
turned into peasant properties to-morrow, I believe they would in thirty, 
or at most fifty, years be recast into large cattle farms, owned probably, 
for the most part, by joint-stock companies, . . But those who 


might be compelled to part with their lands could no longer ascribe their 


ruin to the tenure by which they held. It would be made clear to them 
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and to all concerned that it is the laws of nature and not of England which 
hinder Ireland from maintaining a dense agricultural population.” In 
the same number of the Contemporary Professor Max Miller writes on 
‘* Freedom ” (to think and teach) and Mr. Lenormant on the Deluge : and 
Professor Sybel reviews critically, but favorably and agreeably, Taine’s 
‘Old Régime.’ Professor Sybel does, indeed, find that Taine is ‘‘ more 
than just in the sentence he passes on the nobles and prelates of 1789”; 
the truth being *‘ that there were doubtless among the emigrants many 
who won respect and regard in the regions whither their flight led them. 
jut the great majority, by their thoughtless arrogance, mutual bicker- 
ngs, and shameless frivolity, left behind them a bad reputation, whereas 
a hundred years before, the exiled Huguenots, by their unity, earnestness, 
and industry, won, wherever they went, the respect and gratitude of their 
new countrymen.” Inthe Fortnightly Mr. Hamilton Lang, once consul 
in Cyprus, describes Bosnia as he saw it in August last. What struck 
him most was the folly of still keeping an enormous body of troops in the 
country, the cost of which allows but very slow progress in publie works 
and administration. The political policy of the Austrians is to favor the 
Mohammedan landowners as their natural support against the Slavic 
tendencies of the Christian population, but the customs regulating land 
tenure, which forbid the owners in fee to till the soil, reserving this 
right to the Christian peasants, prevent any increase in general prosperi- 
ty. A railway (gauge two and a half feet) has been built from the 
boundary of the province for one hundred and twenty miles towards 
Serayevo, and from there on there is now an excellent carriage road. 


— Last week’s performances of the Italian opera introduced nothing of 
particular interest. ‘‘ Aida” was repeated before a crowded house with 
the same brilliant success; ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Trovatore,” and ‘‘ Marta” were re- 
produced with the same casts as before. The thirty-eighth season of the 
New York Philharmonic Society opened on Saturday last with a particu- 
larly brilliant and interesting performance. A more numerous and appre- 
ciative audience than that which crowded the Academy of Music on that 
evening has not been seen at these concerts for Mr. 
Thomas’s name evidently possesses an attraction with our concert public 
superior to that of any conductor now living in this country; for the 
programme, although of sterling artistic merit, did not contain any com- 
position which has not been heard here before. Berlioz’s overture to 
‘* King Lear ” is one of the earliest works of the master, and one in which 
he may be said to have first attempted what is now known under the name of 
programme-music—namely, an endeavor to represent by musical effects 
dramatic actions and situations, which no composer before him had ventur- 
ed to do, and which after him Liszt has brought toa high degree of perfec- 
tion. Mr. Rummel gave a very vigorousand artistic rendering of Tchaikoff- 
sky’s pianoforteconcerto, Op. 28, with which Von Biilow, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, made us familiar some years ago. The concerto does not improve 
on acquaintance, It iscommonplace in conception and inartistic in con- 
struction. The immense technical difficulties, which were mastered by 
Mr. Rummel in admirable style, are no compensation for the absence of 
graceful melodies and artistic instrumentation and phrasing. In the two 
numbers from Wagner, ‘ Ride of the Valkyries” and *‘ Siegfried’s Death,” 
the greatest interest of the evening was concentrated. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of Mr. Thomas’s admirable performance of this 
wonderful music. With an orchestra composed of seventy-two string 
instruments and with most of the wind instruments doubled, he produced, 
with his band of over one hundred musicians, effects such as have 
never been heard in the Academy of Music. The ‘‘ Ride of the Val- 
kyries” is familiar to everybody; it only need be said that it was 
rendered with all the weird passion and fire which Wagner's highest 
ambition could desire. The scene from the ‘‘Gitterdiimmerung,” ** Sieg- 
fried’s Death,” is a composition of truly colossal dimensions. The mourn- 
tul funeral measure, lamenting the death of the hero, interwoven with 
lovely motives, recalling earlier and happier scenes of his life, is at times 
almost overwhelming. There exists perhaps no composition in which 
every effect that can be produced by instruments invented by man is 
brought out with such astounding impressiveness. Will it be considered 
blasphemy to say that Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, which concluded 
the concert, sounded, as regards instrumental effects, tame and domes- 
tic after the overpowering phrases of Siegfried’s funeral march ? 


many years. 


—The production of the **‘ Octoroon” is always a theatrical event in its 
way, for the play has now held the stage for a generation, and is probably 
the best of all the serious plays of American life and manners. The only 


drama with which it challenges a direct comparison is ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” 


The difference between them, however, is the difference between 
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a clever novel clumsily dramatized, and a real work of melodramatic art. 
Salem Scudder, Jacob MeC luske y.Urcle Pete, Wah-no-tee, and the Octoroon 
herself are all dramatic characters representing actual types—represent- 
ing them in a melodramatic way no doubt, but in a dramatic way that 
is interesting. The situation round which the play centres has strong 
dramatic points. To the generation which grown up since the 
war, slavery and all its consequent social complications are so utterly 
non-existent that it is hard .to imagine the position which a girl 
like Zoe might have had in a planter’s family forty or fifty years 
ago. But once granted that the illegitimate daughter of a 
planter might have become established in his family after his death, 
remain under the laws a slave, and 


has 


white 


almost as a member of it, and yet 
everything that follows is natural, and at the same time intensely 
tragical. Boucicault has, with advancing years, become terribly kind- 
hearted, and if he were writing the ** Octoroon ” now would probably make 
it end happily in the marriage of Zoe and George Peyton, and the dis- 
covery that Pau/ was still alive and well. But, fortunately for the play, 
when he did write it it was perfectly clear to him, as it must be to any 
one who considers what the situation is, that the death of Zoe was the 
only possible ending, and that if Wah-no-/ee’s introduction as the avenget 
of Paul were to be justified at all, it must be as the avenger of a real 
murder. Wah-no-tee the avenger is, of course, a stage Indian, though 
Wah-no-tee the inebriate, as he appears in the early part of the play, is 
an Indian from real life. Taken altogether, the Oeforoon is a thoroughly 
well-constructed play. the plot is devel 

oped necessarily by the characters out of the situation in which they are 


placed ; the tragedy and the humor are not thrown in pell-mell, but are 


There is no drag in the action ; 


| closely connected throughout, so that there is no harsh incongruity be- 


a coherence and continuity that is masterly 


tween them which jars upon the feelings, and Zoe's story is worked out with 
It is a pity that Boucicault’s 
passion for sensational effect should have misled him inte making the 
identification of the murderer of Puu/ turn upon such an impossible piece 


| of clap-trap as the accidental photographing of the murderer's face. 


| 


| 


Everybody, for his sins, is toa certain extent an expert in photography, and 
to attempt to persuade an ordinarily intelligent audience that a recogniz- 
able image of a man engaged in the extremely active and rapid operation 
of murdering % boy and rifling a mail-bag would be reproduced on the 
slide of a casually-exposed camera, is to rely too much on their credulity. 
It would be curious, by the way, to trace through the long list of Bou- 
cicault’s plays the gradual growth of his reliance on sensational me- 
chanical or scientific effects, from the time when he wrote ** London As- 
surance ” to his present electro-locomotive-drawbridge method, as shown, 
In the ** Octoroon” there is 
It is injected into the 


for instance, in such a play as ** Rescued.” 
no necessity whatever for the camera business, 
play apparently for the purpose of trying the effect. The means by which 
the murderer is identiiied are of no sort of importance. The company 
which is now playing the ** O@toroon” at Haverly’s Theatre do their work 
fairly well. Mr. Gotthold does Salem Seudder, a part which used to 
be acted by Joseph Jefferson; Mr. L. R. Stockwell is a capital Unele 
Pete ; Mr. Losee a good villain, better at the bowie-knife, however, than 
dramatic dialogue ; while Mr. Duffield brings out the strong points of 
Miss Elmore’s Zoe is good as far as 1t goes, but 
The slaves are done by 


Wah-no-tee very well. 
she has hardly tragic force enough for the part. 
a troupe of real negroes, which we think is a mistaken sacrifice to real- 
ism; that the corked Caucasian is, for theatrical purposes, a far better 
negro than the African, seems to us hardly to admit of a doubt. 


—The ‘‘ Yorke Prize” was founded by a bequest of Edmund Yorke, a 
Fellow of Cambridge, and is offered annually for an essay on some subject 
relating to ‘* the Law of Property, its Principles and History in various 
Ages and Countries.” The first topic assigned was ** The History of the 
Law of Primogeniture in England, and its Effects upon Landed Pro- 
perty.” On this topic the prize was awarded last year to two essays, pro- 
nounced tu be of equal merit, which are now published in book-form, 
under the title ‘Two Essays on the Law of Primogeniture.’ They may 
also be had separate. The first essay, by Mr. C. S. Kenny, contains 71 
pages; the second, by Mr. Perceval M. Laurence, 156 pages. Both 
essays are scholarly and well written, and the subject is wide enough to 
admit of independent treatment from two different points of view, net- 
ther of whichinterferes materially with the other ; yet it is surprising how 
little they repeat each other. Both essays are at once historical and legal, 
and at the same time deal with the practical question of the present day; 
neither of them can be fairly said to neglect either of these points of 


view. Nevertheless the special merit of Mr. Kenny’s essay is in its 
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primogeniture ; 1t is an 
omplete history of the law of real property, especially in the Norman 
and early Plantagenet period. M1 


thorough treatment of the history of almost 


Luurence begins his historical sketch 
even earlier, in the primitive Aryan institutions; this is, however, the 
least satisfactory part of his essay, the weightiest portion of which is in 
the history of the law of entail and connected subjects. In regard to 
the present problem neither essayist takes a position so hostile to the law 
as Mr. Brodrick in the Cobden Club essays. Mr. Laurence, indeed, has 
been led by his studies to a conclusion at variance with the ideas with which 
he began his investigation, and does not favor any immediate change in 
the law; while Mr. Kenny proposes some modifications rather than its 
Mr. Kenny’s essay has a full table of contents, Mr. 

We see announced a new treatise by Mr. Kenny— 
“= History of the Law of England as to the Effects of Marriage on Pro- 


abolition outright 
Laurence’s an index 


perty "—but cannot say whether it is another ** Yorke Prize.” 


CHARLES LEVER.? 
\ LTHOUGH it is only a few years since Lever died, his popularity as a 
4 novelist had been at the time so long waning that his death had not the 
effect, as in the case of Thackeray and Dickens, of bringing to an abrupt 
termination a brilliant career; but rather of reviving fora brief time a re- 
putation already almost extinct. And there was a time when instal- 


ments of a new novel by the author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ were almost 


vet 


as eagerly awaited as those of the authors of 


Twist,’ 


‘Vanity Fair’ or * Oliver 
a period during his long literary activity 
when Lever’s ready wit and fertile imagination were not equal to the task 


and there was never 
of producing fiction far more deserving of attention than nine-tenths of 
the successful novels of the present time. And after he had had his day 
as a novel-writer he still continued to be a popular contributor to the 
Never- 


theless it must be admitted at the outset, in any consideration of Lever’s 


periodical press, and as long as he lived he wrote, and wrote well. 


literary career, that he belongs to a completely bygone period, and that 
his reputation, whatever may become of it in the future, is almost as 
completely dead for the time as if he had never written a line. The ex 
planation of this fact is, we take it, a double one. Within the past twenty- 
five or thirty years English fiction has taken on itself an introspective hue, 
and the taste of readers of fiction is all for analysis of character and motive, 
while the taste of the period immediately preceding was entirely for the 
display of character and motive in action. It is difficult to imagine an 
introspective novel-reading public caring much for the earlier romantic 
method, or vier versa. It was absolutely necessary for Lever and James, 
and all the literary descendants, imitators, and remote kin of Sir Walter 
Scott, to pass away before such fiction as that of George Eliot could gain 
an audience; and introspection once given its way romance has become 
impossible. In connecting the name of Lever with that of James we do 
not mean to compare them, nor in tracing a literary connection between 
both of them and Scott do we mean that thesconnection is anything more 
than a very remote one; but there was a connection, as there is a con- 
nection between ail these and even Continental novelists of the romantic 
They all write about life from the outside, and 
all tell stories in which romantic adventure plays a principal part. It is 
surprising to think to how late a date this was the only recognized system 
of novel-writing. Thackeray first made it ridiculous in his ‘ Prize 
Novelists,’ and it is interesting to find that Mr. Fitzpatrick attributes the 
marked change of method in Lever’s later novels to the effect upon his 
mind of Thackeray’s ridicule of his earlier style. But there is another 
reason for the decay in Lever’s popularity than a mere change of fashion. 
The novels by which he gained his reputation had very little thought or 
reflection behind them, while his later ones, which certainly had these 
merits, lacked the strength of narrative and the flow of animal spirits which 
made the 


school such as Dumas. 


earlier stories successful. Of course a writer of stories of action 
and adventure will put into them just as much experience and observa- 
tion as he possesses ; but Lever, when he began to write, knew very little 
about life except that 1t was a very pleasant thing, and when he had 
really found out what it was he had ceased to be able to write novels. 
There is a certain amount of satisfaction to be derived from an exami- 
nation of a career like Lever’s from the fact that it is so easy to under- 
stand. ‘There is no sort of mystery or secret about the style of the man. 
There are no * problems ” of any kind connected with or suggested by 
him. tle told stories because he was a born story-teller ; his heroes were 
Irish, because he was himself an Irishman and intensely fond of his coun- 
try : he plunged them in desperate adventure, because he liked adventure 
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himself. If they loved wine, woman, and song, it was because Lever did 
so too with his whole heart. He was apt to be in straits for money be 
cause he had, as he complained of himself, no head for thrift, and to 
attempt to save caused him more anxiety and trouble of mind as well as 
expense, to judge by his own account of the matter as quoted by his bio- 
grapher, than even the unpleasant results of recklessness. He was fond 
of society, and got as much of it ashe could ; of travelling, and travelled 
whenever he could; of whist, and played whenever he could. He was 
brave and generous, fond of his friends, convivial, changeable in purpose, 
and consequently always lived the life of to-day without much thought of 
the morrow. In fact, as is very apparent from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s * Life,’ 
the character, tastes, and mind of Lever could be easily reconstructed 
from one or two well-known characters in bis books, if all other record 
of him were to be totally lost. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is very badly put together; itis, in fact, an ill 
arranged collection of all the information he could obtain as to the 
novelist’s life, hung upon the thread of a very halting narrative of his own. 
Nevertheless we have found a great deal that is interesting and amusing 
in it, particularly the account of Lever’s early education and youth. The 
Levers were an English family, whose first appearance in Ireland appears 
to date from the Cromwellian 


invasion. Charles Lever’s father, James, 


however, was himself of English birth, and from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ac- 


count it seems that Lever'’s Irish blood came from the maternal side, 
He was born in 1809 in Dublin, when Dublin was part of an antique 
social world which has long since wholly ceased to exist. The Union 
had only been effected a few years before, and the fierce passions which 
had divided the country on that question still survived; the enmity be- 
tween Orangemen and Catholics was a part of the atmosphere of the 
place; popular feelings found vent sometimes in street ballads, such as 
‘* Lilliburlero” and ** Quiet, 


order, and prosperity there was none ; every young [rishman was born a 
soldier of fortune. 


Shan Van Voght,” and sometimes in riots. 


Lever’s lines— 
* For ‘tis the capital of the finest nation 
Wid charming peasantry upon a fruitful sod ; 
Fighting like divils for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of God “— 

are no bad description of the Dublin and Ireland of Lever’s childhood 
Of the social influences by which Lever was surrounded early in life we 
do not get a very clear idea, but his father was a well-to-do builder, 01 
architect, who evidently made a point of giving his children advan- 
tages which he had not had himself. Lever was early sent to school, 
where he received his share of the instruction and flogging that was ad- 
ministered. It may be worth suggesting to sociologists and reformers, 
by the way, that one reason why the men of the early part of this century 
seem to have got so much more enjoyment out of life, to have had so 
much higher animal spirits than their descendants of the present genera- 
tion, may have been that their education was such a hard one, and thr 
repression exercised by parents so severe, that the reaction on being ad- 
mitted to the full rights and privileges of men lasted for the remainder of 
their lives, and colored their whole existence with what Mr. Mallock would 
call ** prismatic hues.” Certainly our enjoyment of life is not so keen as 
our great-grandfathers’ was, and we are flogged far less. A great many 
of the amusements of the young men of that period point in the same 
direction. There was no greater pleasure known among high-spirited 
and well-bred young men of Lever's early days in Dublin than the sport 
of beating a watchman; but it is difficult to understand what satisfac - 
tion this can have afforded, except that of a violent and ostentatious 
assertion of independence from all authority, made delicious by the 
remembrance of a long state of infantile servitude. Whether this ex- 
planation is sound or not, there can be no doubt of the fact that Lever 
arrived at man’s estate with a fund of animal spirits which displayed itself 
first in practical jokes, and later in such rollicking tales as ‘ Charles O’ Mal- 
ley’ and ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ and his songs, full of a true Irish humor, are 
just as amusing to-day as when they were written. The reader will find 
in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pages a very detailed account of his student-life at 
Gottingen, of his return to Dublin and professional practice there, and of 
his subsequent wanderings, and constant literary activity. We have not 
space to do more than call attention to one or two of the more interesting 
parts of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s volume, which have not attracted the notice 
they deserve owing to the extraordinarily unattractive manner in which 
the book is put together. 

One of the oddest things in Lever’s life is the account of his visit to 
It is difficult to make out which part of it is pure legend 
and which is fact. That he came here we are willing to admit, and even 


that he met a man who told him that he felt sure he was an Irishman, 
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but that he was 
habitually treated with such rudeness that he finally determined that life 
with an Indian tribe would be preferable to the barbarism of American 
society and accordingly joined the Red Men, this is, we confess, more 
than we can quite believe, as are also his subsequent Indian adventures 
and final escape to civilization. [tis impossible to read this story without 
suspecting that, as he grew older, Lever’s habit of story-telling got the 
better of his memory, and that he sometimes himself became confused 
between what had actually happened to him and what he imagined might. 
under given circumstances, have occurred. The most interesting part of 
the book is ** Major D.’s” account of Thackeray’s visit to Lever in Ire- 
This is really a valuable picture of both men, and throws a curious 
Mr. Fitzpatrick 
vives in great detail the history of the later years of Lever’s life, passed 
lmost altogether on the Continent, and most of this is worth reading for 
ne reason or another. It is a career over which it would be easy to 
moralize. Why is it that the men who after all have done most to 
contribute to the amusement of the world—the great race of Eng- 
lish novelists of this century—have spent, whenever we come to examine 
their careers closely, such anxious and care-worn lives ? 


and. 
ight on Thackeray’s manners and habits of thought. 


have 
been thrifty and some unthrifty, some have led active, some quiet lives ; 


Some 


but the careers of nearly all the greater ones have been full of unhappi- 
in Lever’s case the explanation is simple enough ; but what is not 
<o simple is to see how, if he were to write the novels he did write, he 
could least different from the man he was. 
This is not a literary question. It is a riddle for educators and moralists 
which we must leave to them to solve. 
sympathy for Lever, whether in his gay and careless youth or in the 
anxious and harassed years of his later life. His child-like naturalness 
love of everything noble and generous, 


ness. 


have been a man in the 


For ourselves, we confess a warm 


and simplicity, his honest 
please us in his character, just as his imagination and wit please us in his 
books. Throughout his long life they seem fortunately never to have 
failed him. 


The Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton. A Historical Study. 
By the Honorable George Shea, Chief-Justice of the Marine Court. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879.)—This book, as the author informs 
us in his introduction, ‘‘had its first step in a monograph on Hamilton 
as an historical study.” It was *‘ the prosperity of that first step” which 
induced him to undertake ‘‘an elaborate exposition” of Hamilton’s 
‘early and least known years, and of the great epoch to which he be- 
longs.” The volume, therefore, only brings the life down to 1777, the 
year in which Hamilton was appointed aide-de-camp to Washington. 
The author, however, does not despair of being able to continue his work. 
He says: ‘‘I purpose, but do not promise, to continue my work, so that 
it shall ultimately include every incident and phase of his memoirs in 
their private, professional, and public aspects.”” The volume is divided 
into nine chapters, of which the first three are introductory, and the re- 
mainder historical and biographical. The introductory chapters are 
rather designed to excite an interest in readers ** who are not acquainted 
with the epoch and the man,” and in them have been collected by the 
author ‘“‘some of the testimonies of the most celebrated of his [Hamil- 
ton’s] contemporaries, in America and in Europe, to the creative facul- 
ties of his mind and to the grandeur and permanence of his labors.” We 
had feared, in noticing the author’s judicial position, that his legal train- 
ing and professional habits might have disqualified him for biography. 
He himself hints that the book was written in a brief period of relaxation 
from public duties which must be arduous. But his style shows nothing 
of the judicial pedant; it is as easy and fluent as if Mr. Shea had never 
cited an authority or charged a jury, and it is, moreover, an original 
style, a style which cannot be passed by without notice. It is, indeed, 
the most original thing in the book, and as such deserves our attention 
first. The chief peculiarity of Chief-Justice Shea’s method of writing 
English is that he has a profound belief in the value of words as words. 
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| diamond, so did the clear intellect of Hamilton resemble that of Talley- 


The one, full of life and lustrous; the other, fixed and brilliant ” 

‘* Annotation also assists us to the sense of the text, as intelli- 
gible gesticulation explains the meaning and spirit of the orator” (p. ix.) 
We need not multiply instances of the freshness and vivacity of Mr. Shea’s 


rand. 
(p. 30), 


style; to appreciate it fully it is necessary to read several pages of it con- 
secutively, 

Apart from the style, Judge Shea’s book is not a very notable addition 
to the biographies of Hamilton. 
be found elsewhere; indeed, it is doubtful whether the most industrious 
research into the early years of Hamilton's life will be repaid by any new 
discoveries of facts or of materials for forming ¢ 
ter. 
detail, and gives us the benefit of a good many reflections by the way. 
These are generally of a somewhat commonplace character, though they 


As an 


It does not contain much that cannot 


judgment of his charac- 
Judge Shea tells the story of his boyhood and youth with great 


are expressed in a manner that is the reverse of 
instance we may refer to the following passage: 


commonplace, 


‘Tt is not always edifying to attempt an estimation of the compara- 
tive degrees of culpability: yet there are often evolved thereby significant 
essentials which give light and shade to the truer understanding of hu- 
man character. There is certainly an obyious distinction between hypo 
crisy und a gross sin—it is a difference not favorable to hypocrisy and 
guile. There is a distinction between the insidious allurements of seduc 
tion and the indulgence of impurity; and the difference is not favorable 
to the first named. It is pernicious to believe that * vice itself loses half 
its evil by losing all its grossness.” There is no sense in which it can be 
true in fact or in morals” (pp. 406, 407). 

Taken apart from the context, the casual reader might say of these 
reflections that they were true but trite. When we find, however, that 
they are introduced in reference to the comparative morality of Burr and 
Hamilton in their relations with women, we see at a glance that they are 
such as few men would have thought of making. 
be said of a good many other observations of the author. 


The same thing may 
It is his opin- 
ion that ‘* the social and political history of those times which preceded, 
and by a series of evolving events developed, the revolutionary spirit 
which brought about the separation of the American Colonies from the 
crown of England has, in its controversial literary phases, yet to be writ- 
ten” Itisa pity that Judge Shea could not undertake this. His bio- 


| graphical task and his judicial duties probably make it idle to hope that 


| 
| 


| serve to be read a second and third time 


Everybody knows, of course, the value of words as representatives of | 


ideas, but it is only now and then that a writer recognizes the inherent 
power of words themselves and avails himself of it. Judge Shea is mas- 
ter of this secret, and many of his most telling sentences and paragraphs 
appear to have been constructed mainly with a view to their verbal effect 
upon the ear. To give two or three examples: ‘‘ The United States of 
America became and are, by natural induction, a Republic : constituted 
by the States in empire.” ‘‘ The fasces of Roman symbolism has, at 
last, found in statesmanship the truth of which it is the emblem ” (p. 15). 
‘* As the single drop of pure dew resembles its crystallized similitude, the 


he will ever do so, yet we cannot help suggesting that before he goes on 
with the biography proper a prefatory volume tracing the development 
of the evolving events here referred to ought to be written. A thoroughly 
judicial account of it might be even better than having it presented in 
its controversial literary phases. 

Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients. By the Rev. W. 
Houghton, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. (New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin.)—It is a pleasant thing to open a book by a Christian divine 
and to find it dedicated to Sir John Lubbock, and concluding with thes: 
words: ‘‘ Among many great men who, at different ages, have directed 
their minds to zovilogical questions, especial mention may be made of 
Aristotle, Cuvier, and Darwin, of whom the greatest 1s Darwin.” It is 
equally pleasant, on glancing over various parts of a book of two hundred 
and fifty very small pages, to discover that it contains as much varied and 
interesting information as many a learned and pretentious quarto volume ; 
and pleasanter still to find, after perusing it, that not a single one of its 
pages ought to have been skipped over, and that most of them fully de- 
After saying so much, we 
almost hesitate to add that the little work is, perhaps, equally interesting 
to children and ripe naturalists, to friends of classical literature and 
students of Biblical, Assyrian, and Egyptian antiquitics. But let the 
‘Gleanings’ of Mr. Houghton, the aged author of the ‘Country Walks 
of a Naturalist with his Children,’ of ‘The Ages of Christendom,’ etc., 
speak for itself ; one or two extracts may suffice, though it is hard to 
make a choice : 

‘**The OstrIcH was bunted by the Egyptians for the sake of its plumes, 
which were highly prized for ornamental purposes, and also because an 
ostrich’s feather had a religious signification: it was an emblem of truth, 
and is occasionally represented as placed in the scales of Justice, being 
weighed against the actions of a departed soul in the presence of Osiris. 
“= The ostrich was well known to the Jews, and is often mentioned 
in the Bible. The character of cruelty is attached to this bird in the Book 
of Job and in the Lamentations: ‘The daughter of my people has become 
like the ostriches in the wilderness.’ In Job xxxix. 13 our translation is 
in fault; the verse should be rendered thus: ‘The wing of the ostrich 
moveth joyously, but has she the plume and feather of the stork?’ Here 
the ostrich is instanced as the very opposite in character to the stork, 











The 


which was proverbially celebrate! for its affection to its young. . 
Stupidity and want of affection have long been attributed to the ostrich 
by the Orientals. The Arabs have a proverb, ‘ Stupid as an ostrich,’ and 
they give the following reasons for their belief: The ostrich will swallow 
iron and stones. When the bird is hunted it thrusts its head into a bush, 
and imagines that the hunter does not see it. It neglectsitseggs. It hasa 
small lead and few brains . . The character of cruelty attributed 
to the ostrich is accounted for in this way: The ostrich is polygamous; 
the nest, which 1s a hole scratched in the sand, 1s filled promiscuously by 
several hens: the eggs are then covered over about a foot deep and left to 
the heat of the sun, which in the daytime acts as an incubator. . . . 
Figures of the ostrich occur on the Assyrian monuments, upon cylinders 
and utensils. There is no mistake about the bird denoted, though the 
drawings are grotesque; indeed, the Assyrian artists are far fron. happy 
in their delineation of bird-life generally.” 

‘ Pigrons.—The domestication of the pigeon dates from very early 
imes The prophet Isaiah apparently alludes to these birds when he 
‘Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their win- 
dows?’ (lx. 8. In Egypt their domestication goes back, it is said, as far 
as 3000 B.c , and even before that time the pigeon appears in a bill of fare. 
The Egyptians used the pigeon a8 a carrier, as appears from a coronation 
scene of the time of Rameses II]. The Romans, in the time of 
Varro, bred enormous umbers of pigeons, as many as 5,000 sometimes 
occupying a single dove-cote, which was called by the Greek name 
reps réporpomeior, and was lofty and large. Besides this tame 
breed, there was another, called agreste or saxatile, which was wild, or 
partly so. This breed dwelt in high places, and flew about at will; its 
color was checkered (varius), and there was no admixture of white. The 
tame kind (c/emenfins) was generally of a white color, which was always 
preferred, These two breeds crossed. What is this wild or half-wild 
pigeon of which Varro speaks? He must, I think, refer to the Rock- 
pigeon, the Co’umbs livia, the undoubted parent of all the various do- 
mesticated breeds, notwithstanding he says that it has no white (sine 
alho) ; . . the Roman writer must have forgotten the small patch 
of white on the back. . At the present time letters are fastened 
under the wing of the carrier-pigeon, when the bird is required to act as 
a messenger. The Romans tied them to the feet Dumnng the siege of 
Mutina (the modern Modena) Decimus Brutus, who was shut up in the 
town. held a communication with the consuls by means of letters fastened 
to pigeons’ feet The pigeon was employed also as a messenger 
in affairs over which Cupid rather than Mars presided. We find Ana- 
ereon ihus making use of the bird as early as B.c. 500.” 
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And the author devotes no less attention to the ox than to the ostrich, 
The illustrations, taken from Assyrian 
All we 
find to blame in the work is an occasional looseness in historical state- 
ments and in the spelling of Onental words. This statement, for in- 
stance, ‘* We do not read of elephants being employed in war before the 


to the pig than to the pigeon. 
and Egyptian monuments, are well selected and well executed. 


time of Pyrrhus, who in B.c, 280 made use of these animals in the war 
with Tarentum against the Romans” (p. 180), would be correct only if 
limited to the use of war-elephants in Europe—which it is not : for ele 
phants were thus employed, and in large numbers, by Porus against Alex- 
ander of Macedon, half a century before Pyrrhus’s Italian campaign. 
Nor is it quite correct to say that the Accadians, from ‘their highland 
and wooded home of Elam, migrated southwards down into 
the Mesopotamian plains,” and there considered the horse as come ** from 
the ‘ Fast "—that is to say, from Media and Armenia” (p. 89); for Elam 
was east of the Mesopotamian plains, and Media and Armenia were north- 
east and north of them. 
of Media, and that of its southern parts, in thinking of the east; but this 
explanation is wanting. ‘* Ochim,” ‘“‘akh” as the singular of the pre- 
ceding (p. 167), and ** dukiphath” (p. 207) are badly-conflicting Hebrew 
words, and the second is incorrect in itself; they ought to be spelled 
athim, bath, dikhiphath ; or, 
ad ichiphath. 


Of course, the Accadians may have thought only 


if the German ch be admissible, dchim, éach, 


A Pocket Classical Dictionary, for ready reference. By Frederick G. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. i87% 12mo, pp. 144.)-— 
The very small size of this book is a sufficient indication that all that can 
be justly required of it is a judicious selection from the materials which 
usually go to make up a classical dictionary. Smith’s ‘Classical Dic- 
tionary,’ published under the supervision of Dr, Anthon by the Harpers 
in 1851, large, double-columned 


Lreland. 


itself an abridgment, contains 950 
octavo pages. It is clear that we must make very moderate demands 
upon a little book of 144 pages, three inches by five. There is no indica- 
tion of the plan upon which the author has made his selection, and hence 
the book must be judged upon general principles. The title, ‘Classical 
Dictionary,’ conveys to the mind of the classical scholar the notion of a 
hook containing information as to the mythology, chronology, history, 
and geography of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and incidentally of the 
peoples with whom they had relations, arranged in alphabetical order 
The proper orthography 


under the names of persons, peoples, and places. 
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and pronunciation of the names are also important requisites. Opening at 
the first page of this little book, we find, among other names, the name of 
a town, and the name of a river, and on page 3 the name of a promontory 
These are properly spelled, the pronunciation is sufficiently indicated for 
those who understand the rules of Latin accentuation, and as much in- 
formation is given as could reasonably be expected. The purchaser of 
the book would, on using it, probably be a litile disappointed at finding 
that for other geographical names than these three he must have recourse 
to some other work. The names of peoples are also omitted, though the 
names of a few of the barbarous tribes whom Cesar subdued are inserted, 
while others, apparently equally entitled to mention, are excluded. 

Under the title Muse the names of the nine Muses are given, but any 
one looking for Calliope, Terpsichore, and the rest jn their alphabetical 
place will not find them. Under Mere the names of the Fates are given. 
Parce, their Latin name, is given in its alphabetical place with the 
proper cross-reference to Mere. Lachesis, the name of one of them, is 
given in its alphabetical place, but with no cross-reference ; while Clotho 
and Afropos, who are mentioned much more frequently than Laches’s 
in Classica! authors, have no separate articles. The names of the Graces 
are given under Charites, but neither their individual names nor their 
Latin name, Grafiaw, which frequently occurs (e.g. Hor. Od. I. iv. 6), are 
inserted in alphabetical order. These different ways of treating titles 
which apparently require one uniform method seem to indicate the 
absence of a fixed plan. The death of Plato is placed in 434 B.c., five 
years before he was born. He died in 348. The death of the younger 
Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa is stated to have occurred 41 B.c. It should 
be 401. This is, no doubt, a printer’s mistake, but it is the misfortune of 
the authors and publishers of books the value of which depends almost 
entirely upon their accuracy, that such mistakes are almost unavoidable 
and quite inexcusable. 

The book, however, as a rule is accurate, is handy to have lying on 
the table, and would often be consulted when the inclination or the time 
might be lacking to refer toa more unwieldy volume. Its convenience 
and cheapress constitute its chief claims to favor, and to most students 
these claims are not small. 

The Human Species. By A. de Quatrefages, Professor of Anthropology 
in the Museum of Natural History, Paris. (12mo, pp. 498. The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, vol. xxvii. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879.)— 
The venerable author of this book has been an active worker in science for 
nearly half a century. He is a good representative of the elder school of 
general naturalists, whose knowledge is well-nigh encyclopedic in its kind, 
and who are therefore often esteemed better fitted for discussion of the 
broader scientific questions than are some of their younger successors, 
whose monographic devotion to special lines of research may sometimes 
limit their views to the exclusively botanical, or zodlogical, or geological 
standpoint. Hence it is not a little comforting for the present generation 
to witness the occasional radical disagreement of these scientific Nestors 
upon so vital a matter as the Origin of Species in general, and the Origin, 
Nature, and Antiquity of Man in particular. 

Our author accepts as proved Darwin’s propositions as to the Struggle 
for Existence and Natural Selection, but rejects his conclusions as to the 
mode of origin of organized beings. He admits the possibility that man 
may even have existed in Secondary times with the oldest mammals, but 
limits the post-glacial epoch to one hundred thousand years, and thinks 
modern computers ‘‘ have begun to handle time with a strange laxity.” 
He cheerfully assents to the statement that ‘from an anatomical point 
of view there is less difference between man and the superior order of upes 
than between the latter and the inferior orders,” but ignores the extraor- 
dinary embryological resemblances which perhaps form the most potent 
weapon of the evolutionist. He ascribes to animals a degree of conscious- 
ness and a language—albeit interjectional—bat enumerates as essentially 
human peculiarities, 1, the perception of moral good and evil; 2, the be- 
lief in superior beings; 3, the belief in a future life. He regards man as 
a single species, and favors the idea that his cradle was somewhere north 
of the Himalayas, but insists upon observation and experiment as the sole 
foundations of knowledge, and rejects all ecclesiastical tradition and au- 
thority. Indeed, like Agassiz, our author is liable to be called a sceptic 
by some and a bigot by others; but he seems to be not only prepared for 
this double condemnation, but even full of kindly consideration for his 
His cordial admiration for Agassiz and Darwin notwith- 
standing his objections to their opinions, is in pleasing contrast with the 
flippant abuse of the former by the author of the recently-published ‘ Evo- 
lution of Man.’ 
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The language is usually clear and forcible, and there are many pas- 
The author compares species to the unit, of which 
The ** Yankees” are defended (p. 235) from the 
vague charge of physical degeneracy, and slavery is denounced (p. 86) as 


sages worth quoting. 


races are fractions. 


‘“an institution detestable indeed, but the results of which have been favor- 
The English will be interested by his idea that 


ible to anthropology.” 
the Zulus are a mixture of negroes and Arabs, and all civilized nations 
may well stand abashed at his comparisons between savage morality and 
ourown. Speaking (p. 350) of the fallacy of regarding certain features 
as evidences of degradation, he says: ‘* If the Chinese and Egyptians had 
judged our ancestors as we too frequently judge foreign races, they would 
have found many signs of inferiority in them, commencing with the white 
skin, of which we are so proud ” 


? 


On the other hand, one is almost ludicrously impressed by the repeti- 


tion—on pages 308 and 369—of a very trivial statement respecting the 
Hottentot Venus, and any attempt to use the work with a view to the 
formation of an independent judgment is hindered by the total absence 
erent The lack of an index is disereditable to both author 
and publishers, but the latter alone are probably to be held accountable 
as to the date.of the original work of which the 
present is a translation. The reader is allowed to infer that the present 
volume is of recent date, but had this been the case there would certainly 


*e8, 


if exact ref: 


for the non-intimation 


have been references to publications such as the Reports of the Peabody 
Museum of Archwology by the Curator, the late Prof. Jeffries Wyman. 
The general appearance of the volume is good, but what sort of proof- 
reading can it be which passes over such words as fossai/, Tanton (for 
Taunton), Witney (for Whitney), Wittlesey (for Whittlesey), Vrolick (for 
Vrolik), Daubenson (for Daubenton), Tiddemann (for Tiedemann), and 
Eskimas ? 

Meditations in the Tea-Room. By M. P. (London: Pickering & Co. 
1879.) —Tuis is a little volume of some one hundred and fifty small pages, 
printed with the quaint attractiveness of text and marginal] decoration 
There is in this in- 
their 


familiar 
stance an entire conformity between the contents 


in the works of the Chiswick press. 


dress, 


and 


The ‘‘meditations” quite suggest Lamb, although they are modern 
in both thought and statement, so as to be wholly free from the 
reproach of affectation, and they deal with politics in the main. 


They are well worth reading, and the sympathetic reader of them 
will] probably have a comfortable sense of the fitness of their publi- 
cation in such anonymous and unpretentious shape, instead of in the 
form of current discussion which the prominent English reviews now 
The of course, that of the Houses of Parlia- 

‘\ 


ment ; and whoever ‘‘ M. P.” may be, he is evidently a person of mature 


**tea-room” is, 


furnish. 
experience, besides having the gift of humor and the art of expression. 
The character of his book is best explained, perhaps, by au extract or two, 
since it has no distinct drift, and is only a number of shrewd observations, 
each highly polished, strung upon the string of general satire. They are 
naturally of varied excellence, but we select quite at random : 


“The greatest gool to the greatest number imposes on the majority 
so severe a discipline that they are content to take less than their share, 

** A civilized nation will not be respected of barbarians by reason of 
its civility alone. 

** Honesty is disgusting to many men of fine feeling, because it is repre- 
sented as a good investment. 

**Respect is only an accidental liking for those whose interests are in 
conflict with our own. 

‘*When we have all read and practised the theories of Mr. Mill and 
his followers we may, perhaps, be a very worthy people, and, like all of 
that class, play but a smal! part in the world. 

‘**Whether the diadem of these realms fell among the gorse on the 
field of Bosworth. or whether we are to understand, as we look on the 
emblems of kingly power, that the thorns sprang up and choked it, you 
may—for vou will—decide according to your prejudices. 

**T suppose it was in the woods, where they had observed the good 
effects of having now a fine day and then a wet one, that our ancestors 
conceived the happy idea of governing by party. 

‘“What most recommends party goverument is that it enables us to 
slander our rulers without sedition aud overthrow them without treason.” 
the author of a lack of sympathy with what is known as 
liberalism in politics, and are bound to acknowledge that 


We suspect 
some of his 
apothegms, as well as some of his elaborate argumentation—examples of 
which we have no space for—are fantastic, not to say whimsical : but for 
literary finish and flavor, as well as for a certain insight that only irony 


of the first-class can secure, we have met with nothing of the kind re- 
cently that equalled these ‘* meditations.” The book is manifestly not 
for him who runs, but its title gives fair warning to the impulsive and 
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impatient who dread desultory reflections in which it is impossible to find 
syllogisms and credos., 


Yellow Fevera Na By John Gamgee. (New York: D 
Appleton & Go. 1879. 8vo, pp. 207.)\—When the “horrid hair” 
or the mysterious dispensation of Providence was responsible for sickness 


tical Disease. 


of comets 


and pestilence such supernatural causes necessarily carried epidemics ou! 
of human control; but with the study of the natural history of diseas 
hygiene is becoming a domestic art and preventive medicine is elevated 
into an affair of state. Just now yellow fever, a disease whose literatu: 


is overwhelming and whose occasional interest for the public is excessi) 

especially engages our philanthropists and sanitarians, and the lates: 
accession to the great flood of narration and argument is an 
This sets forth that the dis 
ease is essentially nautical, generated in the trovical Atlantic; that it ca 
exist nowhere on land except as freshly imported from infected shipping 


and that its suppression is certain by disinfecting the contaminated ships 


@Cssay 


popular style by Professor John Gamgee. 


with very cold air specially applied, and by excluding all old and rott 
vessels from the fever zone. 
Common and deadly as it is in certain regions, the general 


yellow fever follows from its causes and its limitations not 


interest 11 
being clearly 
understood, and the voluminousness of its record is due to the suceessi 
of observers, to most of whom it is novel and alarming. — Its history is 
chiefly a long discussion as to origin and propagation, whose decision is yet 
sub jud’ce, and upon it is engrafted the vexed question of quarantin 
The pendulum of opinion just now is swinging towards belief in the ex- 
otie character of the disease, although a respectable minority acknowledges 
its possible domestic origin; the whole question being complicated an 
trammelled by hypothetical views of germs, and by the natural unwilling 


ness of communities to confess that their awn homes may give rise to su 
a pestilence. A certain interpretation of the germ theory, which has 


secured so firm a hold on both the scientific and popular mind, compels 
every case of specific disease to have a genealogical dependence upon ar 
other like it, and this requires all American epidemics of yellow fever to 
radiate from a foreign centre, 

The author is a well-known comparative pathologist, whose investiga- 
tions into the epidemi diseases of domestic cattle have been of great 
public service in Great Britain and the United States, and his recent 
Enthu- 
is, he probably has not solved the whol 


studies have been upon the antiseptic property of extreme cold, 
siastic and confident as he 
problem of yellow fever; but as it is a well-known fact that the extension 
of the disease is incompatible with very low temperature, it follows that 
if, as he proposes, infected localities should be thus refrigerated the dis 
ease will cease to spr ad there. The possibility of effectual artificial re- 
But cleanli- 


th 


frigeration of infected places remains to be demonstrated 
ness as a preventive is more important than cold as a destroyer, for 
presence of yellow fever implies sanitary filth, without which there will 
be no epidemt 
Legends of the Saron Saints. By Aubrey de Vere. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1879.)—Aubrey de Vere, the devout Catholic poet, is 
well known 1n this country to lovers of refined and graceful verse. His 
latest work, in which he records the touching and noble legends of the 
early Saxon Church, is mainly marked by fervor and elevation of religious 
feeling, so far as its character is indebted to the personal qualities of the 
poet, to whose spirit and powers, indeed, the period he has chosen to illus- 
trate is well fitted. His subject is that seventh century in which England 
became Christian, and the names of her heroes and martyrs were first 
inscribed on the illustrious roll of English saints, a century as glorious to 
England, he thinks, by virtue of its aspirations and sanctities, as the thir- 
medieval Europe. He has borrowed the principal motive 
from the old legend that Mithradates, fleeing northward from 


Liv) 


teenth wast 
of his poem 
the insulting advance of Roman dominion, became that Odin in whose 
were moulded the fierce races which wrecked imperial! 


worship and laws 


and made way for Christian, Rome: in their creed of mingled heroism 
and horror he discovers a prophecy, of which the conversion of these races 
is the fulfilment, so that by becoming Christians Odin’s kings, earls, and 


thanes seem to be only carrying on to its purified conclusion the truth of 


ntrolling idea, he takes his narrative of the for- 


t to this « 


the Christ in England from Bede’s history, 


Odin. Subje 


1 rar . - 


7 } 
tune and reverses which, 


Manning has compared to the exquisite Fio- 





as he reminds us, Card 
retti of St. Francis as an illustration of anage. He has thus woven a 
versified legendary history, enlightened by his own ardent devotion and 


+ + 


poetic thought, fancy, and allusion, which, as poetry, it 
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vin v historical statement. but is, never- 
t i noble portrayal of conversion, battle, and martyrdom, of saintly 
u I landing St. Augustine, the consecration of 
Westminster Abbey, the story of Oswald, of Oswy, and of Ceadmon, the 
Pente t St. Cuthbert, and Bede's Last May, are all pleasant reading, 
it thev do not submit easilv to extract Here is one short passage de- 
hing how the Thames looked the morning of the consecration of 
Wi ! 
Nd Thames that day 
rig ‘ th banners of a thousand boats 
\\ wed | vinds tlower-scented. Countless hands 
I lon tl rimming river chaplets wov'n 
” id or hil rt nehes lopped in woods 
With fruit-bloom red, or white with clustering cone, 
h g clear stream to garden Mile on mile 
Now song was heard, now bug horn that died 
sradual mid sedge and reed Lione the swan 
High on the western waters kept aloof: 
Remote she eved the scene with neck thrown back 
Her ancient calm preferring. and her haunt 
stalline still Alone the Julian tower 
r down the eastern stream, though tap’stries waved 
mm every window, every roof o’erswarmed 
Vith anthem-echoing throngs, maintained, unmoved, 
Roman and stoic, her Cwsarean pridé: 
im Saxon feasis she fixed a cold. grey gaz 
Mid Christian hymns heard but the old acclaim, 

s sincere and deep piety as this volume evinces is rarely found in our 
verse to-dav: the poet, standing thus alone, seems to feel discontent and 
to harbor gloom with regard to the work of his fellows in the art, and 
speaks of * that prof ssed poetry of a materialistic ege when the poet is 
tempted to take refuge from the monotony of routine life, either amid the 
sensational accidents to be found in the byways, not the highways, of life, 


) some sickly dreamland that does not dare to deal with life, and be- 


or } 
longs neither to the real nor to the ideal.” In this he only re-echoes what 
others far removed from him in spirit have said—George Sand, for ex- 


ample—and the truth in it is to be laid to heart. But, while disagreeing 


with his reasons, we join in his regret. This record he has transcribed of 
high deeds and emotions, told with grace, sympathy, and reverence, is a 


verv welcome gift 


dienst und Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebriiern und den benach- 
Von Dr. Paul Scholz, o. Professor an der Universitiit zu 


1877. 


(riitze 
barten Vilkern. 
Breslau. (Ratisbon. 
ollection of Biblico-archwological treatises on idolatry and sorcery among 


8vo, pp. x. and 482.)—This is a systematized 


Hebrews, Pheenicians, Syrians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, etc. 
In regard to everything Scriptural connected with these topics, in their 
widest extension, it may be said to be exhaustive ; and it is brought up 
to the latest Eastern fields. The 
erudition displayed in it is suchas is only attained by devoting a great many 
st All the stores of information 


level of archwological research in 
years to the study of a single subject. 
available for the purpose, classical, patristic, rabbinical, or critical, down 
to the last number of the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Ge- 
selischaft, have been ransacked by the author with an almost prodigious 
assiduity. The mass of references is perfectly overwhelming, and, we 
nay say, distracting, since the names of authors and titles of books, 
abridged and unabridged, and chapters and pages mingle with Hebrew, 
Greek, Assyrian, Egyptian, and other ancient words of strange spelling 
and strange meaning, forming mazes through which only the trained eye 
of the specialist can find its way. And only to specialists can we recom- 
mend the book, not only on account of the difficulty of penetrating 
through its intricacies, but chiefly on account of its peculiar character as 
a critical guide. A history it hardly pretends to be, and its critical de- 
ons are in numberless cases the dicfa of an orthodox conservatism 
This is sufficiently shown in the preface, in 


carried to the last extreme. 
which the theory is established that monotheism preceded polytheism and 
fetishism inthe history of mankind, and idolatry arose from the abandon- 
nent or corruption of pure and divinely-revealed religion. This view is, 
in the first chapter, proved to be the correct one by a large number of 
quotations, beginning with one from the Book of Wisdom, which ‘‘as- 
nae sus” (vers’chert) that ‘‘from the beginning there were no idols.” 
The other proofs are equally strong. The defection from the true God, 
we are told, must have preceded not only the building of the tower of 
Babel. but even the deluge, ‘‘since of the seven commandments estab- 
ished. according to Jewish tradition, for the time of Noah, the first re- 
fers to abstention from idolatry.” The often-debated question, ‘‘ whether 
\braham, before receiving his call, was an idolater or not,” is, with equal 
onclusiveness, decided in the negative, as far as his life in Chaldea is con- 
cerned, by a reference to the Book of Judith (‘* 5, 7, seg. "—we do not doubt 
the correctness of the reference); while Nehemiah (9, 7, seg.) favors a 


similar decision in regard to the patriarch’s life in Mesopotamia, for we 
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read that God, after bringing him out of Ur of the 
heart faithful before him. About the reappearance of Samuel to Saul. 
before the battle of Gilboa, Dr. Scholz quotes 
upshot of which is that it is safest to consider the 


Chaldees, found his 


2 number of opinions, the 
affair at Endor as 
having begun in a trick of the witch and ended in a divine miracle—the 
apparition of an angel or another image personifying the deceased pr 
Such 


and 
play an unimportant part in the book, which is in the main devoted t 


phet. personages, however, as Abraham, Samuel, angels 


the worst abominations of Semitic and Hamitic antiquity, to idols and 
worships equally shocking. The aecounts are given with minuteness and 
fidelity, and nothing monstrous is covered with a veil. 
treated in fifteen Moloch, in sixteen ; 
the West-Semitie Baal, in twenty-two ; 


Bull-worship is 
pages ; Baal-Melkart, in twenty : 
Astarte, in forty-two. And the 


pages are both long and crammed with learning. 


The Amate “ur Poache -. 
This adds a third to th 


(Boston : Roberts Bros. 1879. Pp. 249.)— 
» delightful volumes of R. J., and, like the two pre- 
all Mall Gazette. To 


lover of sport, or one interested in just and accurate descriptions of the 


vious ones, first appeared in instalments in the 


any 
details of natural scenery given by one fully in sympathy with them, th 
book will not soon grow wearisome, and it is free from that minuteness of 
recital which made its predecessor, ‘Wild Life in a Southern Country.’ 
somewhat disappointing. The author begins by telling of his first exp : 
rience in shooting, with an old gun, an heirloom in his family, a singh 
with ‘ 
barrel at the breech and for some inches up, which caught the eye and 


barrel, ‘‘long, slender, and light as a feather,” 


‘a groove on the 
guided the glance to the sight at the muzzle and thence to the bird, 
With this weapon he succeeded in hitting a wood-pigeon, but further sport 
that day was brought to an end through the untimely breaking of th: 
ramrod, The first victim was, however, soon followed by others, and 
then comes a chapter or two on fishing, principally of wiring and shoot- 
ing, by both which methods he was quite successful, especially with jack. 
One way of killing these fish which is practised in this country he does 
not mention, namely, by striking a heavy blow on the clear ice directly 
over the spot where they lie against its lower surface in sunny winte 
The great clearness with which R. J. writes, and the graceful! 
transitions he makes from the pursuit of a hare or stalking of a pheasant 
to some charming description of a path he is following, the trees and 
plants growing beside it, or some trait or habit of the animal or bird 
shortly to be slain, are delightful and frequently recurring features of th 
book. It is pleasing to note the author’s neglect to avail himself of the 
chance for sentimentalism and nonsense his topics afford. There is n 
affectation of a pity the sportsman never feels for the game he has fairly 
killed, no ‘* marvellous effects” of clouds and sunshine and “blues and 


yellows and greens,” but a straightforward, simple way of saying what is 


days. 


to be said in a manner which shows a true love of sport and nature, with 
a keen eye and discriminating taste for what is beautiful, and a thorouch 
knowledge of just how to describe it. It is hard to make selections from 
such uniform goodness, and we can only heartily commend the whol: 
book to every one who sympathizes with the writer in his last paragraph : 

‘**Let us get out of these indoor, narrow modern days, whose twely 
hours somehow have become shortened, into the sunlight and the pur: 


wind. A something that the ancients called divine can be found and 
felt there still.” 





Studying Art Abroad, and How to Doit Cheaply. By May Alcott Nie- 
riker. (Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1879.)—This little book has no preface. 
but its intent is declared on the first page as being ‘‘ to report the actual cost 
of living, instruction, and rent of studio abroad ; and how one in search 
of such can most easily and economically obtain them.” To a certain ex- 
tent it does all this ; but only to a certain extent, so that the reader feels 
that the useful hints scattered through these pages fail of being a safe guid 
to life abroad, because they are so few, so disconnected, and so accidental. 
The book is written in the most careless fashion, like the private letters of 
a correspondent not over-vain of her epistolary style. But on pages 47, 48. 
and thereafter what is said about Paris studios is good, and calculated 
to set an enquiring pupil in the right direction, and the information con- 
tained in the volume is summed up in a list of teachers, pensions, and 
dress-makers likely to suffice for all the needs of a new arrivai. Evidently 
it is the woman-student that the writer has in mind, and the title ought 
to say so. 

A slight attempt is made to call attention to useful and easy trips out 
of the great cities ; but that sort of guidance might be carried to any ex- 
tent, and it is perhaps to be regretted that in this little volume there is 
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